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FROM THE QUARTERLY REVIEW.- 


A Description of the Feroe Islands, containing an Account of their Situation, Climate, 
and Productions; together with the Manners and Customs of the Inhabitants, their 
Trade, &c. By the Rev. G. Landt. Mlustrated with a Map and other Engravings. 
Translated from the Danish. 8vo. pp. 426. London. 1810. 


TWO and twenty rocky islands, 
lying between the latitudes of 61° 
15’ and 62° 21’, extend 67 miles in 
length, from north to south, and 45 
in breadth, from east to west. 4b 
ovium multitudine, says Arngrim 
Jonas, ereyjar, seu rectius Faarey- 
jar dicte sunt. But though /aar in 
Danish signifies a sheep, and oe. an 
island, Landt distrusts this deriva- 
tion of the word Feroe, because he 
is not certain that faar was used in 
the same sense by the Norwegians; 
and he traces it to fer, feathers, 
from the abundance procared from 
the sea fowl there, or to fer or 
fiern, far distant. The islands con- 
sist of a group of steep rocks or 
hilis, lying so close to each other, 
that their bases are merely separa- 
ted by a brook. Towards the sea they 
generally terminate in perpendicu- 
lar rocks, from two to three hun- 
dred fathoms in height; those which 
decline more gradually, have, for 
the most part, two or three sloping 
terraces, formed by projecting 
tocks, and covered with grass. The 
Vou. v. 20 


sides of some are formed of hillocks, 
lying close like the hills themselves, 
and appearing, especially when co- 
vered with snow, like tents. There 
are no valleys of any extent among 
them, only a few broken and craggy 
dales between their summits. The 
sides are in many places so steep, 
that no earth can remain on them; 
and from many of the heights, 
where mould might otherwise col- 
lect, it is swept away by the winds. 
In those parts which are arable, the 
depth of soil never exceeds four 
feet; frequently it is not more than 
eight inches. Strata of basaltick co- 
lumns are found among the hills; in 
the isle of Suderoe they extend to 
a considerable height, and from the 
base of the hill stretch out several 
fathoms into the sea, gradually low- 
ering till they are lost beneath the 
water. The relationship of the Fe- 
roe islands to Staffa and the Giants 
Causeway is evident; but it must be 
left to the Neptunists and Vulcan- 
ists to settle the pedigree. Deep fis- 
sures of considerable length are met 
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with between the hills; caverns also 

are frequent in the shores, the fa- 

vourite haunts of seals; some of 
these extend so far, that a boat may 
enter a hundred fathoms; some pass 
through a hill, and are open at both 
ends; some stretch through a whole 
island. 

There are few fresh water lakes 
among the hills; the largest is only 
two miles in circumference. Tor- 
rents are of course numerous, and 
afford ‘great facilities for water 
mills. Some falls appear only after 
heavy rain. If a strong wind hap- 
pens to blow toward the rock, the 
water is dispersed like a shower; if 
the wind be like a hurricane, none 
of the water is seen to fall, the 
whole is driven up into the atmos- 
phere like a thick mist, which is 
sometimes glorified with a rainbow. 
The most remarkable fall is called 
Fosaa, in Nordstromoe. It consists 
of two, one below the other, each 
computed at from 70 to 100 feet. 
Landt was assured that trouts had 
been seen to work their way up it. 
A warm spring in Osteroe, called 
Varmakicldi, is the Spa of the Fe- 
roe islanders. They used to assem- 
ble there at midsummer, to use the 
water as a remedy, and to amuse 
themselves. Their faith in its medi- 
cal properties has abated; but the 
good pastor, who employed his Ici- 
sure among them in collecting in- 
formation for this very interesting 
volume, says that they derive mate- 
rial benefit from the journey and 
the cheerfulness of the place; their 
inactive life, and sedentary labours, 
render them liable to various disor- 
ders, and the effect of change and 
excitement is such, that they return 
home greatly improved both in body 
aud mind. It is then to be regretted 
that the Varmakieldi waters should 
go out of fashion. Some Danish phy- 
sician should write a paper upon 
their virtues for the Copenhagen 
transactions. 

Seventeen of these islands are in- 
habited. They were first peopled, 


a contented and a happy people. 
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according to Landt, in the ninth 
century, by some Norwegians, who, 
being discontented with their king, 
the famous Harold Harfager, retir. 
ed here, and supported themselves, 
after the manner of their fathers, by 
piracy. It is, however, apparent, from 
what this author himself states, that 
some of these islanders are of a dif. 
ferent race. The natives of the 
southern isles, he says, have round 
faces, are of lower stature, speak 
more rapidly, and are much livelier 
in their actions than those of the 
northern. These, therefore, are evi- 
dently of Finnish extraction; and it is 
owing to the mixture of this race 
that the language is net purely 
Norse. Magnus the good reduced 
these islands to obedience. Since 
that time they have belonged to 
Norway, and upon the union of the 
two crowns, were annexed to Den- 
mark. During the present war, the 
conduct of some British privateers, 
who landed here and upon Iceland, 
excited the attention of government; 
and an order of council was issued, 
declaring that these inoffensive 
islanders were not to be molested in 
consequence of the war between 
Great Britain and Denmark, and that 
they might continue in perfect se- 
curity the little traflick which they 
carried on with the mother country. 
Such is the temper with which this 
country makes war; while the sys- 
tem of its enemies is to aggravate 
the evils of hostility by the wanton 
infliction of private and individual 
misery. 

This is not the only advantage 
which the Feroe islands have de- 
rived from the remoteness of their 
situation. Too distant, too uninviting, 
and, above all, too unproductive to 
be coveted, they have never been 
granted by the crown to any petty 
tyrants, and thus have escaped those 
feudal oppressions which degrade 
the Danes, and still (though in a 
mitigated degree) disgraee the 
Scotch islands. They are, therefore, 
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From their government they derive 
just sufficient assistance to prevent 
them from losing the little degree 
of civilisation which they have at- 
tained. The population in 1782 
amounted to 4409. The revenue in 
1790, to $172 rix dollars;* it arises 
from the royal domains, quit rents, 
and taxes; the latter are light, and 
the greater part ofall is paid in pro- 
duce; only the wool which is thus 
paid, is sold at a low price to 
the poor at Thorshavn (the capital 
of the largest isle) to prevent a 
scarcity of it. Their ecclesiastical 
establishment is proportionately in- 
expensive. The islands are divided, 
or rather clustered, into seven pa- 
rishes, composed of thirty nine con- 
eregations, each having its church. 
The yearly revenue of each church 
amounts, in general, from ten to 
twenty rix dollars; so that the in- 
come of the greatest pluralist does 
not exceed five and twenty pounds. 
And here, indeed, the labourer may 
truly be said to be worthy of his 
hire. The long journeys which the 
clergyman must undertake are 
equally difficult and laborious. There 
is no carriage road; in many places 
the country is so craggy, that it is 
impossible to ride; and in all places 
the snow, early in autumn and late in 
spring, renders it impracticable. In 
one parish, the church path (though 
always the best, and often the only 
road in these islands) is so steep 
and narrow, that at funerals the 
corpse is fastened to a board, and 
carried upon men’s shoulders. At 
one island it is necessary to hoist 
the clergyman by a rope from his 
boat, there being no other means of 
landing. On those Sundays when the 
clergyman does not attend, the pa- 
rishioners meet at church, where 
one of them officiates, and reads a 
printed sermon. There is not a sin- 
gle school or schoolmaster through- 
out ull the islands. Parents instruct 
their children themselves; and if at 
any time they have not leisure, a 


* The rix dollar is about four shillings. 
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neighbour will undertake the task. 
All of them can read, except a few 
persons of very great age; an excep- 
tion which proves that the people 
have advanced in civilisation. They 
are fond of reading, and the pastor 
says that he found his _parish- 
ioners very well instructed in the 
Christian religion, and often tho- 
roughly acquainted with the bible. 

Thus the Feroese resemble the 
Scotch in the religious and moral 
part of their character, as well as 
in the poverty of their church esta- 
blishment, and the almost total pri- 
vation of religious ceremonies. This 
is to be attributed to their habits of 
humble and laborious life; partly, 
also, it must be ascribed to their si- 
tuation, their climate, and their pe- 
rilous employments in fishing and 
fowling. Being familiar with dan- 
ger, they are associated, as it were; 
with the elements, and with the 
forms of nature. Under like circum- 
stances, the savage and the sailor 
become superstitious, because they 
are uninstructed. The Feroese, like 
the Scotch, have their pastor and 
their bible; and, therefore, faith, 
which is an appetite of the human 
mind, finds its proper food. 

“In regard to the mental qualities 
of these people,” says Landt, “ they 
are much more ingenious than 
might be expected, in so insulated 
an abode. But if, in this respect, 
they surpass the inhabitants of a 
great part of other Danish provin- 
ces (which, however, he adds, I am 
far from asserting) they are certain- 
ly indebted for this advantage to 
their state of freedom, and the little 
restraint they are under in convers- 
ing with each other.” The writer 
here shows, imperfectly, his opinion, 
that the Feroese are in general su- 
periour to the Danes, though he 
does not think fit to assert it in Den- 
mark; and he has assigned the true 
cause; they are a freer people. They 
reckon readily by head, summing 
up even fractions with facility. Ma- 
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ny of them are good chess players. 
Their practical knowledge of astro- 
nomy is such, that in clear weather 
they can determine by the stars the 
hour of the night. One of their me- 
thods of dividing time is peculiar to 
themselves. They reckon the day 
and night by eight oX¢er, of three 
hours each; these again are reduced 
into half Skters, and they name them 
according to the point of the com- 
pass, on which the sun is at the 
time. Thus east northeast is half 
past four in the morning; east is six; 
east southeast, half past seven. 
Landt says that ok¢ 1s certainly a 
corruption of vike, a week; but as 
the week consists of seven days, the 
derivation is surely untenable, and 
ékt may obviously be rendered an 
eighth. 

The Feroese are a sober people, 
though, like all inhabitants of high 
northern latitudes, they are fond of 
strong liquors. Even at their wed- 
dings, they seldom drink to intoxi- 
Cation; but in their places of trade, 
communication with the Danes has 
corrupted their own simple man- 
ners. The men dress plainly; the 
women are covetous of foreign or- 
naments. Since the time of Eve, the 
tempter. has changed his lure, and 
baits for the vanity, not the appe- 
tite of the sex. Landt praises the 
honesty of the people, and especial- 
ly in cases of shipwreck. They claim 
a third of what they save as salvage; 
but they exert themselves to the 
utmost to save as much as possible 
from the wreck; never secrete any 
part of it; take the sailors into their 
houses; maintain them at free 
cost, and give them money at their 
departure. The pastor will not admit 
that his flock are addicted to any 
other faults than talkativeness, a lit- 
tle envy of their wealthier neigh- 


bours, and a little idleness. It is cu- 


rious that the gout should be found 


‘among their diseases. The Scotch 


regard it as a fit punishment for 
the luxurious living of the English; 
and yet 1t exists among these poor 
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and temperate islanders. The autho, 
attributes it to their imprudence jj 
throwing themselves on their beg, 
to rest, without pulling off thej, 
clothes, when they come home we. 
He says, also, that the excessiy, 
heat of their apartments, and tig 
bad custom of sitting close to the 
fire, dispose them to be goutish, 
when exposed to the least cold » 
sharpness of the wind. Malignan, 
catarrhal fevers commonly attack 
all the inhabitants without excep. 
tion, on sudden changes of the 
weather, especially in autumn and 

spring. Foreigners who settle jy 

Feroe are generally free from this 

disease during the first two year, 

It is prevalent in Iceland also; bu 

more so in the interiour than along 

the shores. Leprosy was once ver 

common. It has now almost totally 

disappeared. A fact, which, in this 

instance, cannot be accounted for by 

any change of. habits. The stone is 
more common than in other coun. 
tries, and frequently proves fatal, 
Landt inquires whether it may not 
be occasioned by eating bread baked 
in the ashes, a portion of which ne- 
cessarily adheres to the crust. The 
most singular disease among them 
shows itself in a great many small 
bladders, surrounded with a red 
ring. It is remedied by bathing them 
with a decoction of ground liver. 
wort, or by fumigating the part with 
conferva, first dried, and then placed 
on burning coals. But when these 
blisters spread over the whole body 
they prove mortal. Some supersti- 
tion is mingled with most of their 
modes of cure. They have, howe- 
ver, one remedy, which is singularly 
rude. When the uvula falls down, 
they cut off a portion of it, and-no 
other bad effect has been experi- 
enced from the operation than a con- 
tinual hoarseness. 

It is fully believed by old people 
in these islands, that the sun and 
moon rise to a greater altitude than 
they did formerly. There are vil- 
lages where the sun is never seen 
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during some of the winter months; 
and where, of course, the day on 
which he begins to be visible is ex- 
actly known; but, in 1798, they say, 
it was seen two Gays earlier than it 
ought to have been. Landt leaves 
the cause of this phenomenon, if it 
be, indeed, truly represented, to be 
investigated by astronomers. The 
change, however, is too great and 
too sudden to be possible; and, as 
the question is, whether these Fe- 
roese were, 1n this instance, inaccu- 
rate observers, or the sun was irre- 
gular in his course, such an alterna- 
tive admits of little hesitation. It has 
not been observed here as it has in 
the Zetlands, that the northern lights 
are less frequent than they were 
formerly. The winds are tremen- 
dous. They descend from the hills to 
the shore; raise clouds of sand, and 
sweep them along the bays and 
creeks; sometimes they impel large 
stones, which are lying on the hills, 
and roll them forward like balls. 
Landt even affirms, that they tear 
the turf from the sides of the hills; 
roll it together like a sheet of lead, 
and precipitate it into the valleys. 
Another instance of their yehe- 
mence, which he positively asserts, 
is, that frequently on the west side 
of Skeelling, the highest mountain 
in the whole group, the wind forces 
out huge masses of the projecting 
rocks, which fall down, emitting 
flames and smoke. The translator 
perceives the improbability of this 
account, and endeavours to explain 
it, by saying: “It is possible that 
sparks, elicited by the collision of 
the falling mass against the rocks, 
may set fire to some sulphurous, or 
other imflammable matter;” but we 
know of no inflammable matter 
among nature’s preparations, which 
can thus easily be ignited. It is hard- 
ly a more plausible supposition to 
suspect that they may be volcanick 
appearances; for these could scarce- 
ly exist without unequivocal proots 
of their nature. There is, however, 
no solution which we should so un- 
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willingly admit, as that of imputing 
direct falsehood to an author whose 
work every where bears marks of 
well meaning, and to whom no pos- 
sible motive can be ascribed for de- 
viating, in this instance, from his 
usual veracity. 

During these wind storms, tra- 
vellers are in great danger. As soon 
as they hear the hurricane bellowing 
among the hills, if on horseback, 
they immediately dismount; if on 
foot, they fall flat on the earth, 
to avoid being thrown down, and 
perhaps dashed to pieces. It is »ot 
said whether these storms are pre- 
ceded by any appearances like those 
before the helm wind of Crossfell, a 
phenomenon which they seem to 
resemble, both in the violence of 
their effects, and in beginning upon 
the heights. Before one of these 
hurricanes, a cracking and crashing 
is heard in the houses, as if they 
were about to tumble down; such is 
the pressure of the air. The inhabi- 
tants, when they take the alarm in 
time, place boards on the roofs of 
their houses, throw ropes over 
them, and fasten down the ends 
with heavy stones; otherwise the 
roof is not unfrequently carried 
away, and even the flooring forced 
up. 

In proportion as these remote 
specks in the ocean are without his- 
torical and commercial interest, 
they are rich in the more interest- 
ing facts of natural history. It is 
well known, that when sailors wish 
to drive a whale away from their 
ship, they pump out the bilge water. 
The Feroese fishermen, by whom 
these huge animals are greatly 
dreaded, have not this remedy at 
hand; but they also have discovered, 
that the whale is impatient of un- 
pleasant odours. They fix a piece 
of castoreum to the fork on which 
they wind up their fishing lines; 
and when this is thrown into the 
water, the whales presently plunge 
down and disappear. Oil ct juniper 
will also drive them off. It is by si- 
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milar means that man must learn to 
protect himself against the insect 
tribes, the most annoying of his ene- 
mies, and against many of whom 
there is no other possible means of 
defence. The white streaked eagle 
formerly built its nest on Tintholm, 
one of the smallest islands of the 
group, but which was then inhabit- 
ed as is proved by the still existing 
ruins. of some houses. One day an 
eagle darted upon an infant, which 
was lying at a little distance from 
its mother, and carried it to its nest; 
this was upon a rock, so steep to- 
wards the summit, that the boldest 
bird catchers had never ventured to 
climb it. The mother, however, as- 
cended; but she came too late. The 
child was dead, and its eyes torn 
out. This destructive bird is no lon- 
eer to be found in Feroe; if at any 
time a solitary one strays thither, 
such an invasion Is the unica necessi- 
tas which calls the inhabitants to 
arms. ‘here is but one of tke fal- 
con tribe, the lanner, or falco lana- 
rius, not so large as a pigeon, and 
yet the tyrant of these islands; the 
starlings, when pursued by this bird, 
will take shelter in a church or 
house, and scek refuge even in the 
presence of man. They often escape 
by means of what is called a wind 
house, a building for drying meat 
and fish, the sides of which consist 
of jaths placed at a very small dis- 
tance from each other. Through 
these the starling slips, and the lan- 
ner is frequently found jammed be- 
tween them, the victim of its own 
eagerness. The little wren Is called, 
by the Feroese, musabrouir, or the 
mouse’s brother; because, like the 
mouse, it creeps through the chinks 
in these wind houses, and feasis on 
the dried meat. 

The martin, which, in England, 
is still considered as bringing good 
foriune to the house, under the 
caves of which it builds its nest, is 
regarded as a bird of il omen in 
Feroe. It never builds here, and the 
islanders dread its appearance, be- 
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lieving that either there will be , Mimprac 
destructive sickness in the count suri 
or that a corpse will soon be carried of tl 
from the house over which it hap, fee Di 
pens to fly. The crows are singularly the 
troublesome, deriving great part of Ir 
their subsistence from plunder, Ny Mimpre' 
content with picking seed from the fim Th¢ 
field, they dig up the newly planteq fiimamo 
potatoes, destroy the barley befor jimmn 
it is ripe, cut off the cabbage roots HRmpre\ 
and those of almost every other gay. iwhe 
den vegetable; devour the fish which fimcom 
is hung up to dry, and carry off the em 
goslings and ducklings. Necessity riec 
has made them omnivorous. They Mgwe" 
will even enter houses, where peo. fmmthe 
ple are sitting, in search of prey, er 
Those extraordinary assemblies fim 2 h¢ 
which may be called crow courts, jgs°™ 
are observed here as well as in the fg" 
Scotch isles. They collect in great fimfel¢ 
numbers, as if they had been allfmmend 
summoned for the occasion. A fewgmpow! 
of the flock sit with drooping heads, Heme 
others, says Landt, seem as grave mmmt? | 
as if they were judges, and some are Jm@V¢ 
exceedingly active and noisy. In the Mguo 
course of about an hour the compa- he 
ny disperse, and it is not uncom. Mec 
mon, after they have flown away, te the \ 
find one or two left dead on the Mes 
spot. Dr. Edmonston, in his view of ime"! 
the Zetland islands, says that some. fmme!at 
times the meeting does not appear i> P‘ 
to be complete before the expira-jmle!s 
tion of a day or two, crows coming Imps!!! 










from all quarters to the session. Asme"S 
soon as they are all arrived, a very iP *"* 
Hues 


general noise ensues, and shortly af. 
ter, the whole fall upon one or twof""S 
individuals, and put them to death. a 

When this execution has been per-JP!°S 
formed, they quietly disperse. The hei 








crows in Feroe feed also upon shell H 
fish, which they let fall on the rocks parc 
from a considerable height. They f"S 
manage better in this, than the heft * 
matofus ostrilegus, which some-jg" % 
times, when a large muscle is gap- he | 
ing, thrusts its bill in, and is caught ae 

on 


by the closing shell. The natives 
have a strange notion about the fP*)> 
heron, attributing to it a ridiculous F°"S 
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sractice for promoting or rather en- 
suring digestion, directly the reverse 
of that medical operation which old 
f,blers have said was borrowed from 
the stork. 

In the winter of 1797, a plague 
prevailed among the cats in Feroe. 
There was a very general mortality 
among them about the same time 
in England, and that it should have 
prevailed in these remote islands, 
vhen it could not possibly have been 
communicated by contagion, is a 
emarkable fact. Sea bathing was 
ried with little eifect; emeticks 
vere administered successfully, but 
he cases were not sufficiently nu- 
merous to establish the -remedy. 
The life of a domestick cat is of 
some value there; for rats are very 
umerous; they will destroy a corn 
field in the course of two nights, 
and when they can get at the sca 
owl, they commit such havock 
among them, that they leave little 
o be done by the fowlers. They 
have, however, since their introduc- 
ion, nearly rid the islands of mice. 
‘he Hanover rat made his appear- 
ance there in 1768, arriving upon 
the wreck of a Norway ship, which 
vas lost on the island of Lewis. and 
drifted to Suderoe. It is observed 
hat he will not touch any thing that 
s poisoned. Sagacious as the rat is, 
his must be owing to the want of 
skill in disguising the poison; for in 
England, of which these vermin 
ave made a more complete con- 
quest than any former invader (ha- 
lng literally extirpated the original 
at of the country) poison is the 
10st Common method of destroying 
hein. 

Hay tea, though in Mngland re- 
parded as a new discovery in feed- 
ng, is given to the cows in Feroe. 
tscems to have been long in use 
nother countries. Fifty years ago, 
he Dublin Society printed instruc- 
ions for rearing calves with a por- 
ion of this food, according, as they 


bay, to the method practised in di- 


ers countries. Kine are subject 
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there to white swellings in the cor- 
ners of the mouth, which prevent 
the animal from eating or ruminat- 
ing, but are easily cut out. If a cow 
loses its appetite from any other 
cause, the remedy is a superstitious 
one. Ali the churches are covered 
with living turf; two or three hand- 
fulls of grass plucked from that part 
of the roof which is directly over the 
choir, the altar, or the pulpit, are 
supposed to be a specifick. White- 
locke, in his journal (a book every 
way interesting) describes the sheep 
and goats as clambering up the 
Swedish country houses to graze 
upon the turf with which they are 
covered; the buildings being very 
low, and the roof just sloping suffi- 
ciently for the wet to run off. This 
mode of covering houses is com- 
mon in Feroe. In one part of Stro- 
moe, which is surrounded on all 
sides by steep hills (except toward 
the sea) every bull, which is either 
bred or brought there, becomes ex- 
ceedingly ferocious and dangerous. 
The same fact is observed in Borro- 
dale, at the head of Derwentwater, 
and for the same reason; they are 
made furious by the echo of their 
own bellowing. 

There is a curious section in this 
volume under the head of Amphi- 
bia. “* In Feroe there are no frogs, 
toads, lizards, snakes, or serpents; 
and no amphibious animal of any 
kind, a circumstance which is wor- 
thy of remark.” Certes; but not 
worthy of a whole section; for this 
is the whole. This, however, seems 
to be a Danish way of making chap- 
ters. In Horrebow’s Natural Histo- 
ry of Iccland there are two such; 
chap. 42. “ Concerning owls. There 
are no owls in the whole island.” 
And chapter 72.“ Concerning snakes. 
No snakes of any kind are to be met 
with throughout the whole island.” 
Would that our book makers were 
equally honest, and when they came 
to a subject upon which they had 
no information to communicate, 
would frankly tell us so, instead of 
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covering the shallowness of their 
meaning with the froth of their dis- 
course ! In the Danes this is not a 
trick of book making; it proceeds 
from their love of method. 

One melancholy reflection arises 
upon perusing this interesting vo- 
lume. The Feroese, inhabiting a 
group of rocky islands in a bleak 
and ungenial climate, and earning 
great part of their food by the peril- 
ous occupations of fishing and fowl- 
ing, are an inoffensive and good 
people. In the happier regions of 
Polynesia and of the sugar islands, 
where earth almost spontaneously 
gives its fruit, and man has no other 
business than that of enjoyment, we 
behold vices and atrocities disgrace- 
ful to human nature. Let it not be 
supposed that we impute this differ- 
ence to the effect of climate. God 
forbid! Of all sophists, those who 
pretend to regulate morality by de- 
grees of latitude, are the most per- 
nicious. The crimes of the Polyne- 
sians are easily accounted for, with- 
out arraigning Providence. ‘They 
are savages; instruct them and con- 
vert them, establish among them a 
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good government and a good church 
discipline, and their depravity yijj 
be remedied. The crimes of the 
Creoles are of a deeper diey for ig. 
norance cannot be pleaded in extep. 
uation. The cause is to be found jp 
the existence of slavery; and the jp. 
evitable demoralization which this 
accursed practice produces, is not 
checked by any due system of relj. 
gious instruction. Let those who 
doubt the efficacy of education and 
religion, look at what Scotland is, 
and recollect what it was two cen. 
turics ago. At present the Scotch 
are, beyond all doubt, a peaceable, 
orderly, and moral nation; two cen. 
turies ago they were as turbulent, 
ferocious, and brutal as the wild 
Irish are now. The Feroe islands 
also invite us to a nearer compari: 
son. There are no feudal oppres- 
sions; no sore grievances, and sorer 
vexations to deaden the hopes, 
check the industry, and prevent the 
improvement of the people. Can we 
say this of the Scotch islands ‘ This 
is a question which we shall soon 
take occasion to examine. 


FROM THE QUARTERLY REVIEW. 


The Conquest of the Miao-tsé; an Imperial Poem, by Kien-Lung, entitled, A Choral 


Song of Harmony for the first Part of Spring. By Stephen VW eston, F. R. S. S.A 


From the Chinese. 8vo. pp. 58. 1810. 


LITTLE did we imagine, when, 
on arecent occasion,* we were enu- 
merating the many, and almost in- 
surmountable difficulties, which op- 
posed themselves to the student of 
the Chinese language, that our at- 
tention would so speedily be recall- 
ed to the subject, by the appearance 
ol the translation of another Chinese 
work; small, indeed, in point of 
bulk, and trifling in comparative im- 


portance, but more difficult, inas- 
much as poetry, in‘ proportion as it 
becomes more concise and conden- 
sed, is more intricate and obscure, 
than plain prose. Such, however, is 
the fact. Mr. Weston, a gentleman 
not altogether unskilled in Asiatick 
lore, nor wholly untried, it seems, 
in Chinese literature,t has boldly 
soared into the metaphorical regions 
of oriental poetry, and visited the 


* See Select Reviews. p. 22 of the present volume. 


+ Mr. Weston informs us in his preface, that in 1509, he published the translation of 


a poem of135 characters, called Ley-tane, by Kien-Lune, 
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unfrequented abode of the Chinese 
muses. Nay more, with a hardihood 
which evinces a consciousne*s of 
his own powers, he has even ventur- 
ed to leap at once into the poetical 
saddle of the great Aien-Lung, Ta- 
whang-tee, Tien-sha; the Son of Hea- 
ven, and the invincible ruler of all 
‘hat ts great and valuable under 
icaven. 

«He who mounts a tiger,” says a 
Chinese proverb, “ will find it no 
easy matter to alight.” But what is 
a tiger, when compared with the 
wnimal which Mr. Weston has ven- 
tured to bestride! “a scaly dragon 
of cerulean hue,” | p. 51] a monster 
with five claws,* and a fiery tail, 
more dreadful to behold than that 
celestial scorpion which so fatally 
alarmed the adventurous son of Me- 
rops. Our author has luckily, how- 
ever, dismounted in safety from his 
dragon; but, after having thus ex- 
cited our fears, he must pardon us, 
if we caution him strongly against 
relying too much on his good for- 
tune, and trusting himself again to 
the doubtful docility of a creature, 
to whose motions and paces he has 
not been accustomed, and with 
whose spirit and temper he cannot 
possibly be acquainted.—.Va/e, cave! 

To be serious; we do not think 
that Mr. Weston has exercised 
much judgmeut in the choice of a 
subject for the employment of his 
talents; or that the result of his 
labours will prove eminently useful 
to the general cause of literature. 
At the same time, we rejoice that so 
extraordinary, but apparently repul- 
sive, a language, has attracted the 
notice of this ingenious and perse- 
vering scholar; though we cannot 
recommend him, in the yery outset 
of his studies, to engage with Chi- 
hese poetry, still less with poctry 
which bears the credit of being the 
production of an imperial brain. 
Great monarchs may be expected 


* The dragon with five claws is the symbol of imperial sway. 
and pottery must have only four claws. 
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AN IMPERIAL CHINESE POEM. 


to take great liberties, and not al- 
ways readily to submit to those fixed 
and ordinary rules by which the 
mass of mankind is governed, as 
well in literary as in political com- 
munities. 

In our review of the “ Leu-Lee,” 
we entered pretty fully into the sin- 
rular nature and construction of the 
written character of the Chinese lan- 
guage, and took occasion, atthe same 
time, to give a slight sketch of Chi- 
nese literature. Mr. Weston’s poem 
affords us the opportunity of saying 
a few words on that particular spe- 
cies of arrangement and choice of 
characters, which, by analogy, may 
be denominated Chinese poetry. We 
say, by analogy, because, strictly 
speaking, according to our received 
notions of poetry, the Chinese lan- 
guage can scarcely be said to admit 
of any. The compositions to which 
Europeans have attached the name 
of poetry, are distinguished by the 
Chinese under the character s/ec, 
a compound of yen, a word, and 
shee, a temple—the words of the 
temple; by which they probably in- 
tend to signify, that these kinds of 
composition are of divine ong © or 
designed for sacred uses; or, as ye 
is also to sfieak, the character may 
allude, perhaps, to the mode of spcak - 
ing intemples; poetry having origi- 
nally constituted no inconsiderable 
portion of publick instruction, as 
well as religious worship, among 
eastern nations. In China, the little 
that is still practised of the latter, 
by the priests of Fo, consists wholly 
of poetry, aided by musick; of short 
sentences chaunted with an accom- 
paniment of bells, drums, and sono- 
rous stones. 

There are two kinds of composi- 
tion in the Chinese language, which 
may be brought under the head of 
poetry; the one written, the other 
oral; the former addressed solely to 
the eye, without regard to sound, 
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measure, or rhyme; the latter to the 
eye, or to the ear, or to both. The 
chief excellence of painted or eye 
poetry, consists in the selection of 
such characters, as are either capa- 
ble of conveying to the mind some 
agreeable allusion to ancient events, 
some figurative or metaphorical sig- 
nilication, or, such as, from their 
component parts, may easily be 
traced in the history of the idea 
which they are employed to repre- 
sent. Such characters, indeed, to a 
person deprived of sight, are so ma- 
ny dead letters; but, on the other 
hand, they are capable of conveying 
as much pleasure to the deaf and 
dumb, as to others in the full pos- 
session of their faculties. Although 
the exceilence of eye poetry, what- 
ever it may be, depends not in any 
degree either on the measure of syl- 
lables, or the consonance of sounds, 
yetit may possess both measure and 
rhyme; neither of them, however, 
is essential to it. To reach the su- 
blime in composition, it is required, 


, that every character should be an 


ullegory, including some complete 
and perfect idea. Thus, instead of 
ihe plain and common character for 
the eyes, a poet would employ ano- 
ther signifying Ziving pearls, or per- 
haps would call them ¢he stars of the 
forehead; for the head he would pro- 
bably say, the sanctuary of reason, 
&c. Other allusions are empioyed 
of more obscure signification; thus 
the peaceful solitude of the sage is 
represented by a single character, 
composed of a spring of water and 
a fieach tree, in ailusion to some 
Chinese worthy, who, flying from 
the persecution of his enemies, sub- 
sisted for some time on peaches and 
vater. Thus, also, from a story re- 
corded of some beautiful widow ha- 
ving disfigured her nose to avoid a 
second marriage, a gay widow is 
designated poetically, as a lady who 
cll not cut off her nose; and some- 
times, as alady who will not scrufile 
to cut off her dead husband’s nose. 
{t Is not Impossible that Voltaire, 
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being strongly infected with the 
Chinese mania, and well acquainted 
with.the communications of the Je. 
suit missionaries, may have engraft. 
ed this figure upon the well known 
story of the Ephesian matron, .when 
he sends Azora to her husband's 
tomb—* pour couper le nez 4 Za. 
dig.” But having, in a former num. 
ber, entered fully into the nature of 
compound Chinese characters, we 
deem it unnecessary to extend ow 
observations now on this part of the 
subject. 

The second kind of Chinese po. 
etry, that which is meant to be “ sung 
or said,” has not only a regulated 
measure, but the verses sometimes 
rhyme to each other, though this 
may ve considered rather as a cir. 
cumstance of accident than the re- 
sult of any settled rule. Indeed an 
oral language, consisting entirely, 
as that of China does, of meagre, 
paronymous monosyllables (from 
which many letters of our alphabet 
are excluded) whose terminations 
are limited either to the vowels, 
the liquid /, the , or mg, can afford 
but little variety of sounds, and must 
sometimes unavoidably run into a 
jingle of rhyme; while, on the other 
hand, it would scarcely be possible 
to adjust the harmonical consonance 
of its syllables, by any settled rules. 
The Chinese, however, say, and 
probably with truth, that, in ancient 
times, their verses were short and 
frequently inrhyme; they are so, in 
fact, among all nations in the dawn 
of civilisation. With them, metre 
and rhyme, or both, afford the easi- 
est and best means of fixing events 
inthe memory. To give more inte- 
rest to verses of this kind, they were 
recited in a tone different from that 
of common conversation. Even at 
this day, poetry and recitative are 
with the Chinese inseparable. The 
verses of the Shee-king, collected 
by Confucius more than 400 years 
before the Christian era, are repeat- 
ed in musical cadences, and, in ma- 
ny of the editions, the tone or note 
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is afixed to each character, in or- 
der to show in what manner it ought 
to be enunciated. Without this tone, 
for the gratification of the ear, or a 
due regard to the composition of the 
characters, to please the eye, the 
spirit of Chinese poetry must en- 
tirely evaporate, and what remains 
exhibit only a suceession of unintel- 
ligible monosyllabick sounds. This 
may be sufficiently illustrated, by 
writing the sounds of Chinese cha- 
racters in the letters of our alpha- 
bet, which, in fact, is the only way 
left us, teu exhibit a few specimens 
of Chinese orai poetry. In such a 
shape, it is almost. unnecessary to 
add, it is not only stripped of all its 
embellishments, but exposed in a 
state of perfect nudity. 

The following is part of the re- 
cord of an eclipse of the sun, taken 
from the Shee-King: 


** Ché yue, tehé kiao 
Chou ge sin-mao 

Ge yeou ché tché 

Ye koung tché tcheou 
Pei yué eul wei 

Tsé ge eul wei 

Kin tsé shin min 

Ye koung tcho ngai.” 


Of which, the following may be 
taken as a pretty literal translation: 


“Tenth moon’s conjunction, first day 
sin-mao, sun had eclipse. All portend bad. 
Whether sun covered or moon covered, 
people in general fear bad.” 


We shall add but a single verse 
of one of their most popular songs: 


** Hau ye to si-en wha 

Yeu tchau yeu jie to tsai yo kia 
Go pun tai poo tchoo mun 
Twee tcho si-en wha ul lo.” 

“ How delightful this fresh flower! one 
day morning found it in my house. Being 
mine I wear it not out of doors, but keep 
fresh flower and am content!” 


All this an European will be very 
apt to, pronounce sad stuff; yet we 
are assured by the 'rench missiona- 


ries that it is ¢rés suferbe; that, ac- 
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cording to one (who seems to have 
read his breviary to a good pur- 
pose) if it has not exactly the fire 
of Pindar, and the sublimity of Ho- 
mer, it may at least be classed with 
the psalms of David! Another tells 
us that the Chinese poets study na- 
ture, and may, therefore, be com- 
pared with Boileau and Horace; 
and a third, with great naiveté, as- 
serts, that none of those passages of 
Homer, wherein the sound is meant 
to be “an echo to the sense,” are 
surpassed by ¢ang-tang, as an imi- 
tation of the sound of the gong. 
One thing at least is certain; the 
study of Chinese poetry, bya Eu- 
ropean, is not likely to compensate 
the labour which he must necessa- 
rily bestow, to acquire even a very 
imperfect knowledge of the plainest 
compositions of this kind. Among 
these, the imperial poems of Aizen 
Lung are not to be classed, if we 
may credit the account which Pére 
Amiot has given of them; namely, 
that, after more than thirty years ap- 
plication to the study of the Chinese 
language, in which he wrote and 
conversed daily, he would have 
found it utterly impossible to put 
the “ Praise of Moukden” into an 
intelligible shape, had he not also 
been conversant with the Mant- 
choo Tartar language, by which he 
was enabled to compare the corres- 
ponding passages. Yet this poem, 
as he calis it, has neither metre nor 
rhyme. The Ode on Tea, from the 
same imperial pen, is fit only, in 
our plebeian judgments, to occupy 
a place in the Almanack des Gour- 
mands, or Mrs. Glass’s Art of Cook- 
ery; and as neither of those valuable 
compilations possesses the empe- 
rour’s receipt for making tea, we 
shall insert a translation of this culi- 
nary ode: 


“* Set an old three-legeed teapot overa 
slow fire; fill it with water of melted snow; 
boil it just as long as is necessary to 
turn fish white, or lobsters red; pour it on 
the leaves of choice in a cup ef youé. Let 
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it remain till the vapour subsides into a 
thin mist, floating on the surface. Drink 
this precious liquor at your leisure, and 
thus drive away the five causes of sorrow.” 

Ifthe merit of Kien-Lung’s Mouk- 
den rested on the selection of its 
eharactcrs, and consequently was 
mncant for the eye. His Miao-tsé is 
of a different kind, and puts in its 
claims to gratify the ear. This is 
sufficiently evident, from the regu- 
Jar measure in which it is compo- 
sed, and still more so from the me- 
lody to which it is set, and of which 
Mr. Weston has endeavoured to 
convey some idea by affixing the 
monosyllables so/, fa, ine, ut, Kc. to 
the Chinese words in each stanza. 
Musick being thus the invariable 
companion of what may strictly be 
called oral poetry; or, in other words, 
all measured sentences being meant 
to be recited in a peculiar tone and 
modulation of voice, it may not be 
deemed irrelevant to the subject in 
hand, if we take a concise view of 
the state of the musical art as prac- 
tised in China; for it can scarcely be 
said that in this country, musick has 
yet taken the shape of science or 
system. Like that of the Grecks, it 
would appear rather, as the abbéd 
Roussicr has observed, to be the re- 
inaining fragments of some com- 
plete system, now no more, belong- 
ing to a people more ancicnt than 
either of them. The Eee Bail- 
lie was pretty much of the same 
opinion with regard to the remains 
of astronomical and mathematical 
science discovered among the Hin- 
doos. Indeed, throughout the whole 
peninsula of India, in China, the 
bordering regions of ‘Vartary, and in 
all the inferiour nations of Asia, so 
many dazzling tragments of art and 
of science are every wifere scatter- 
cd around, but so distorted and dis- 
jointed, or soawkwardly put toge- 
iher, as to leave little doubt that 
there existed, at some remote pe- 
riod, in some of those regions, a 
splendid and magnificent edifice, of 
which these detached masses are 
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the venerable ruins; but of whig, 
neither the site, nor the plan, no, 
the elevation has yet been discoye;, 
ed. History affords no light to clea 
up this interesting subject. There; 
not, in all Hindoostan, a'single Page 
that deserves the name; and, aj. 
though the Chinese boast of a re. 
gular and well authenticated series 
of annals carried back, in an unip. 
terrupted succession, more thay 
2000 years before the Christian era, 
yet they are silent, or unsatisfactory, 
as far as regards the rise and pro. 
gress of the arts and sciences. 

But to return to Chinese musick, 
Their gamut, or scale of musica 
notes, is the same natural or diato 
nick scale as that of the Greeks, 
consisting of five whole notes and 
two semitones. These they distin. 
guish by so many characters; but 
they have neither lines nor spaces 
to assist in noting down musick, nor 
do they employ any marks or cha 
racters to denote the time, the key, 
the mode of expression, &c. In point 
of fact, their scale for instrumental 
musick, and the instruments them: 
sclyes, are very imperfect,. and the 
keys so inconsistent, wandering from 
flats to sharps, and the contrary, 
that the performers are usually 
obliged to be directed by a small 
bell or cymbal. While they are thus 
playing, a by-stander would | say 
that they had not the least know: 
ledge of semitones, and, indeed, 
doctor Burney was of opinion, that 
there were no scmitones in the Chi- 
nese scale. The doctor, however, 
would have altered his opinion, if an 
opportunity had been offered him of 
hearing a Chinese sing; he would 
then find him exhibiting sucha dis- 
play of half and intermediate tones, 
brought out in so drawling and 
drowsy a manner, as to be perfectly 
intolerable. In their transitions to a 
fourth or fifth, instead of rising or 
falling, as we do, to the intermediate 
third, they sweep through ail the in- 
tervening whole tones, half tones, 
and eyen quarter tones. 
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The Chinese airs are almost in- 
variably sung in slow movements, 
generally in a plaintive and queru- 
jous tone, and are mostly accompa- 
nied with a guittar of, four strings. 
Doctor Burney imagines that these 
nelodies bear a strong analogy to 
he old Scottish tunes; indeed he 
onsiders their whole scale to be 
scottish; and, though he does not 


ai say in express terms, that either of 
a, hose nations is indebted to ancient 
',fmreece for its melody, however 


strong the resemblance in all three; 
fet, contrary to the opinion of the 
bbé Roussier, he infers, that they 
pught all to be considered as origi- 
al and natural musick. The Chi- 
ese are wholly ignorant of counter- 


ndpoint or playing in parts; some- 


i fmimes, indeed, an instrument will 
ut make the upper or lower octave, 
esMmavhich gives an appearance of har- 


ior™mony; but they have no feeling of 
ha-Mhat union of parts, which, while 
¢y,fmeach keeps its own and proper me- 
mt Mody, are so blended together as to 


tal M™produce one whole and perfect con- 
ord. In short, the Chinese seem 


the Mtterly incapable of producing any 





om ing that deserves the name of mu- 
ry,@mick. The studied gravity of their 
lly Manners, and their unsocial habits, 
all re most unfavourable to the culti- 


wusMmation of this elegant art, which 
sayf@annot be expected to arrive, even 
wt mediocrity, among a people so 


ed, 
hat 


ttle acquainted with the muscs, a 
eople whom the loves, and the 
races have not yet condescended to 
er, Mamsit. 

‘ang™ Yet, so excessively conceited are 
1. office Chinese in their opinions, re- 
uld#pecting their own excellence, that 
lis-Mficy affect to ascribe, to the powers 
cs, their numbers, and to their mu- 
ind@™@ck, effects not less extraordinary 
tly han those said to have been pro- 
o agfuced by the lyres of Orpheus and 
orf™mphion. The Book of Odes fre- 
ate Muently inculcates the doctrine, that, 
in-™ long as the institutes of the em- 
es, ire continue to be respected, and 
busick to be cultivated, China will 
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remain a mighty and invincible na- 
tion. “ Would you conquer your 
enemies,” says one of the empc- 
rour’s, “diffuse among them tender 
songs, set to voluptuous melodies, 
which will soften their hearts and 
enervate their bodies; after this, 
send them pienty of «women, and 
your conquest will be complete.” 
This is precisely Voltaire’s plan 
for subduing the Caraibs of St. Vin- 
cent; a plan which he probably de- 
rived from the passage we have 
quoted; for he has few claims to 
originality, or invention. In the sanve 
strain of extravagance Pére Amiot 
has composed a large quarto vo- 
lume, on the excellence of Chinese 
musick; though it appears, by his 
own confession, that he knew very 
little about the matter. “In order,” 
he says, “to obtain the true dimen- 
sions of every tone, and the exact 
measure of the intervals which con- 
stitute them, they have submitted to 
the most painful operations of geo- 
metry, to calculations the most te- 
dious and disgusting in the science 
of numbers;” not one word of which, 
we are convinced, has the least 
foundation in truth. 

It is remarkable that, in this low 
state of poetry and musick, there 
should be found a singular coinci- 
dence in the construction and con- 
duct of the Chinese drama and the 
Italian opera. In both, the dralogue 
is delivered in a sort of whining 
and querulous recitative, not exactly 
monotonous, though seldom rising 
or sinking through the interval of a 

third from the general tone. The 
Cblineds recitative is also accompa- 
nied with instrumental musick, and 
the pauses are filled up with a most 
horrible crash of gongs, drums, 
trumpets, rattles, and cymbals, a 
practice, which, we are sorry to say, 
seems of late years to have been 
followed by many European com- 
posers. 

In the Chinese drama, too, the 
more violent passions are invariably 
recited in song; and the catastrophe 
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it remain till the vapour subsides into a 
thin mist, floating on the surface. Drink 
this precious liquor at your leisure, and 
thus drive away the five causes of sorrow.” 
Ifthe merit of Kien-Lung’s Mouk- 
den rested on the selection of its 
eharactcrs, and consequently was 
incant for the eye. His Miao-tsé is 
of a different kind, and puts in its 
claims to gratify the ear. This is 
sufficiently evident, from the regu- 
Jar measure in which it is compo- 
sed, and still more so from the me- 
lody to which it is set, and of which 
Mr. Weston has endeavoured to 
convey some idea by affixing the 
monosyllables so/, fu, ime, ut, Kc. to 
the Chinese words in each stanza. 
Musick being thus the invariable 
companion of what may strictly be 
called oral poetry; or, in other words, 
all measured sentences being meant 
to be recited in a peculiar tone and 
modulation of voice, it may not be 
deemed irrelevant to the subject in 
hand, if we take a concise view of 
the state of the musical art as prac- 
tised in China; for it can scarcely be 
said that 1n this country, musick has 
yet taken the shape of science or 
system. Like that of the Grecks, it 
would appear rather, as the abbé 
Roussier has observed, to be the re- 
inalning fragments of some com- 
plete system, now no more, belong- 
ing to a people more ancient than 
either of them. The ingenious Bail- 
lie was pretty much of the same 
opinion with regard to the remains 
of astronomical and mathematical 
science discovered among the Hin- 
doos. Indeed, thro oughout the wile 
peninsula of India, in China, the 
bordering regions of ‘Vartary, and in 
all the inferiour nations of Asia, so 
many dazzling tragments of art and 
of science are every wifere scatter- 
ed around, but so distorted and dis- 
jointed, or soawkwardly put toge- 
iher, as to leave little doubt that 
there existed, at some remote pe- 
riod, in some of those regions, a 
splendid and magnificent edifice, of 
which these detached masses are 
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the venerable ruins; but of whic), 
neither the site, nor the plan, no, 
the elevation has yet been discoyey. 
ed. History affords no light to clear 
up this interesting subject. There j 
not, in all Hindoostan, a’single Page 
that deserves the name; and, 

though the Chinese boast of a - 
gular and well authenticated series 
of annals carried back, in an unip. 
terrupted succession, more thay 
2000 years before the Christian era, 
yet they are silent, or unsatisfactory, 
as far as regards the rise and pro. 
gress of the arts and sciences. 

But to return to Chinese musick. 
Their gamut, or scale of musical 
notes, is the same natural or diato. 
nick scale as that of the Greeks, 
consisting of five whole notes and 
two semitones. These they distin. 
guish by so many characters; but 
they have neither lines nor spaces 
to assist in noting down musick, nor 
do they employ any marks or cha- 
racters to denote the time, the key, 
the mode of expression, &c. In point 
of fact, their scale for instrumental 
musick, and the instruments them- 
selves, are very imperfect, and the 
keys so inconsistent, wandering from 
flats to sharps, and the contrary, 
that the performers are usually 
obliged to be directed by a small 
bell or cymbal. While they are thus 
playing, a by-stander would say 
that they had not the least know- 
ledge of semitones, and, indeed, 
doctor Burney was of opinion, that 
there were no semitones in the Chi- 
nese scale. The doctor, however, 
would have altered his opinion, if an 
opportunity had been offered him of 
hearing a Chinese sing; he would 
then find him exhibiting sucha dis- 
play of half and intermediate tones, 
brought out in so drawling and 
drowsy a manner, as to be perfectly 
intolerable. In their transitions to a 
fourth or fifth, instead of rising or 
falling, as we do, to the intermediate 
third, they sweep through all the in- 
tervening whole tones, half tones, 
and eyen quarter tones. 
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The Chinese airs are almost in- 
variably sung in slow movements, 
generally in a plaintive and queru- 
ious tone, and are mostly accompa- 
nied with a guittar of four strings. 
Doctor Burney imagines that these 
melodies bear a strong analogy to 
the old Scottish tunes; indeed he 
considers their whole scale to be 
Scottish; and, though he does not 
say in express terms, that either of 
those nations is indebted to ancient 
Greece for its melody, however 
strong the resemblance in all three; 
yet, contrary to the opinion of the 
abbé Roussier, he infers, that they 
ought all to be considered as origi- 
nal and natural musick. The Chi- 
nese are wholly ignorant of counter- 
point or playing in parts; some- 
times, indeed, an instrument will 
take the upper or lower octave, 
which gives an appearance of har- 
mony; but they have no feeling of 
that union of parts, which, while 
each keeps its own and proper me- 
lody, are so blended together as to 
produce one whole and perfect con- 
cord. In short, the Chinese seem 
utterly incapable of producing any 
thing that deserves the name of mu- 
sick. The studied gravity of their 
manners, and their unsocial habits, 
are most unfavourable to the culti- 
vation of this elegant art, which 
cannot be expected to arrive, even 
at mediocrity, among a people so 
little acquainted with the muses, a 
people whom the loves, and the 
graces have not yet condescended to 
visit. 

Yet, so excessively conceited are 
the Chinese in their opinions, re- 
specting their own excellence, that 
they affect to ascribe, to the powers 
of their numbers, and to their mu- 
sick, effects not less extraordinary 
than those said to’ have been pro- 
duced by the lyres of Orpheus and 
Amphion. The Book of Odes fre- 
quently inculcates the doctrine, that, 
so long as’the institutes of the em- 
pire continue to be respected, and 
musick to be cultivated, China will 
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remain a mighty and invincible na- 
tion. “ Would you conquer your 
enemies,” says one of the empc- 
rour’s, “diffuse among them tender 
songs, set to voluptuous melodies, 
which will soften their hearts and 
enervate their bodies; after this, 
send them pienty of women, and 
your conquest will be complete.” 
This is precisely Voltaire’s plan 
for subduing the Caraibs of St. Via- 
cent; a plan which he probably de- 
rived from the passage we have 
quoted; for he has few claims to 
originality, or invention. In the same 
strain of extravagance Pere Amiot 
has composed a large quarto vo- 
lume, on the excellence of Chinese 
musick; though it appears, by his 
own confession, that he knew very 
little about the matter. “ In order,” 
he says, “to obtain the true dimen- 
sions of every tone, and the exact 
measure of the intervals which con- 
stitute them, they have submitted to 
the most painful operations of geo- 
metry, to calculations the most te- 
dious and disgusting in the science 
of numbers;”’ net one word of which, 
we are convinced, has the least 
foundation in truth. 

It is remarkable that, in this low 
state of poetry and musick, there 
should be found a singular coinci- 
dence in the construction and con- 
duct of the Chinese drama and the 
Italian opera. In both, the dralogue 
is delivered in a sort of whining 
and querulous recitative, not cxactly 
monotonous, though seldom rising 
or sinking through. the interval of a 

third from the general tone. The 
Cltiens recitative is also accompa- 
nied with instrumental musick, and 
the pauses are filled up with a most 
horrible crash of gongs, drums, 
trumpets, rattles, and cymbals, a 
practice, which, we are sorry to say, 
scems of late years to have been 
followed by many European com- 
posers. 

In the Chinese drama, too, the 
more violent passions are invariably 
recited in song; and the catastrophe 
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gencrally is the last paroxysm of a 
despairing lover, or the nervous agi- 
tation of a criminal going to the 
gallows. Our knowledge, however, 
of the real state of the Chinese stage 
is very imperfect. Of their select 
pieces, said to be chiefly the pro- 
duction of the 14th century, and 
consisting of one hundred historical 
plays, one only has made its appear- 
ance in a European dress, and the 
fidelity of the translation is, with 
reason, more than suspected. Those 
wretched performances, usually ex- 
hibited before Europeans at Canton, 
may probably be considered by this 
conceited people as suited to the 
taste and capacity of the audience. 
Any degree of impertinence may be 
expected from a people who have 
the arrogance to proclaim the most 
civilized nations of the earth posses- 
sed only of one eye, while heaven in 
its bounty has furnished the Chinese 
with two, and left the rest of the 
world in total darkness. The lan- 
guage of these scenick representa- 
tions is, In general, grossly inde- 
cent, and it is always set off, in the 
action, by gestures so appropriate, 
that even the rough and unpolished 
sailor has sometimes been compell- 
ed to leave the theatre in disgust. 
Atter what we have stated on the 
subject of Chinese musick, we may 
be allowed to express our doubts as 
tothe legitimacy of the title which 
Mr. Weston has thought proper to 
place at the head of his poem. He 
calls it “ 4 Choral Song of Harmo- 
ny,’ but as their musick does not 
admit of that union of sounds which 
constitutes harmony, they conse- 
quently cannot have any such word 
to express it in their language. It 
is rather a simple song of melody, 
consisting of thirty stanzas, which 
may be considered as a succession 
of bulletins, compesed and set to 
musick by Aten-Lung, probably to 
beguile the time, dur ‘ing the pro- 
eress of a five year’s campaign. 
Kxach stanza has four columns of se- 
ven characters or syllables, making 
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in the whole 840 characters, Ny 
having the text before us, we apy 
unable to say what number of dif 
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ferent characters it may contain, by; ue" 
we scruple not to give our opiniop, oinn 
that if they amount to 100, M the 
Weston has taken too much troub| ceric 
in turning over the leaves of his prov 
Chinese dictionary that number 9 dept 
times, in order to pick out the cons 
doubtful sense, and, after all, t the | 
adopt perhaps a different one froy all | 
that in which Azen-Lung employed ultin 
them. While we applaud that inde. BM ter « 


fatigable pursuit of knowledge which HMM tal, 1 








actuates Mr. Weston, and the fruits ficer 
of which are apparent in the cat, man 
logue of his works, inserted at the struc 
end of this little volume, we canno I mou! 
but earnestly repeat our advice t chief 
him, by all means to abandon Chi them 
nese poetry, we had almost sail MM Peki 
Chinese literature, but tor the un Hi Miao 
willingness we feel to repress the MMM of the 
laudable curiosity of so venerable sf his a 
tyro. We shall, ‘therefore, sugges MMM lity, | 
that there is not wanting in thisfMtion. 
country a variety of Chinese books fi more 
in prose, the contents of which woull HM cene: 
be acceptable, if rendered into oufiwas s 
language; and it is a new field . 
whose cultivation would, we wil T 
venture to say, ampiy compensate 1. 
all the labour and attention which he net 






might be required to bestow uponit 









































































2 
The subject of Azen-Lung’s poem eis 
is, “ The Conquest of the Miao 5 
tsé,’ or the mountaineers who bor Pet 
der on the western provinces d 
China, particularly on those of Sel To 
tchuen and Koei-tcheou, which bori, few 
ders, however, by a trifling geogre-MMauxili 
phical errour, occasioned, it wouldittrived 
seem, by a laudable desire to corfMine: 
rect a supposed mistake of sit aa 
George Staunton | note, Pp: 4 | Mr. PO 
Weston has unluckily placed Mita 
“ Hou-nan, in the very heart of Chin the , 
na.” The miao-fee mentioned by sif 0 tell 
George Staunton were a set of reg@rom th 
bellious subjects in fou-nan; the } belie 
Miao-tsé were an independent horde red 
on the borders of China; so littl... 4 
reliance is to be placed on Chines@ Q,> 











monosyllables written in any of the 
European letters. The history of 
‘hese hordes of independent people 
is briefly as follows: About the be- 
cinning of the reign of Kien-Lung 
the Miao-tsé had occasioned very 
. serious alarm to the neighbouring 
provinces by their incursions and 
| depredations. A large army was, in 
) consequence, sent against them; but 
the Chinese general was bafiled in 
. all his attempts to subdue them, 
| ultimately defeated, and, as a mat- 

ter of course, recalled to the capi- 
. tal, where he lost his head. The of- 
ficer who succeeded to the com- 

mand, instead of carrying on a de- 
: Me structive war with these hardy 
‘He mountaineers, sent presents to their 
) chiefs, and thus contrived to keep 
them in order, while the court of 
i Pekin was easily persuaded that the 
‘ie Miao-tsé had submitted to the arms 
(fe of the emperour, and acknowledged 
if his authority. This state of tranquil- 
i lity, however, was but of short dura- 
SMmiion. These restless tribes once 
SM more sallied forth, and a favourite 

general, at the head of 120,000 men, 
tf Was sent to reduce them to submis- 
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sion. Ignorant, however, of the na- 
ture of the country, as well as of 
the temper of the enemy, he pushed 
through the narrow defiles of the 
mountains, and so entangled his 
army among the woods and fastness- 
es, that the greater part of it was 
either cut off by the natives, or pe- 
rished for want of supplies. At 
length, however, a general was se- 
lected, who, after a five years’ cam- 
paign, was fortunate enough to suc- 
ceed in reducing the tribe Miao-tsé, 
bordering on Se-tchuen, to do ho- 
mage to the emperour of China; 
and this event is the ground work 
of the “Imperial Poem by Kizen- 
Lung, entitled, a Choral Song of 
Harmony for the first Part of the 
Spring.” 

One of the thirty stanzas (and we 
shall take the first of them) will be 
quite sufficient for us to transcribe 
as a specimen of Aven-Lung’s poeti- 
cal powers, and of Mr. Weston’s 
metaphrastick translation, which, by 
the way, is the only sort of translation 
that can convey a just idea of the 
original: 


f ‘* Nien se tchong 1se00 ve tchoo shee 
Twenty four middle 8th month night Ist to 3d watch time 
; Mou-lan ing lee tee hong kee 

Mou-lan camp banner letter brought red flag with two dragons 


Pen lat = poo mo 
Principal made strange how could I 





To which stanza, with the help of 
a few “ winged words,” and other 
auxiliaries, Mr. Weston has con- 
trived to give the following mean- 


ing: 

“It was on the twenty fourth of the 
ighth moon, between the second and 
hird watch, in the middle of the night, 
bn the camp of Mou-lan, that they came 
to tell me of the arrival of a messenger 
rom the army witha red flag. How could 
I believe that this night I should see the 
ertain sign of victory, and have so early 
in occasion of proclaiming the glory and 
eward of my army.” 

Our readers will not thank us for 





















vouen koon pau 
believe army reward 


Shoo pouer hin siau voaen Kien-tchée 
Proclaim early morning night like see.” 


obtruding on their patience any 
more specimens of Kien-Lung’s 
thirty musical bulletins, or of Mr. 
Weston’s translation of them. The 
poor, old emperour is so much 
amused with the arrival of the “ red 
flag,” that it is paraded through no 
less than seven stanzas. He can nei- 
ther put off his clothes during the 
night, nor sleep for joy; | p. 29] his 
attendants are equally delighted, 
and cry out, “no more fighting ! no 
mure soldiers! no more war wea- 
1” |p. 42.] In fine, having sub- 


pons ! 
dued the rebellious foe « that fled 
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like wild geese before them,” [p. 
44] his troops are to receive the 
rewards of their toils; “ the robe of 
peace with its scaly dragons of ce- 
rulean hue,” is assigned to the ge- 
neral; and “baldricks, that stream 
like the belt of the heavens,” are to 
be distributed among his officers. 
In a verbal translation from a lan- 
ceuage like that of China, it would be 
idle to look for elegance of expres- 
sion, strength of diction, or powers 
of versification; a language so re- 
markably scanty in words cannot 
possess any of these qualities; but 
it is sufficiently copious to express 
both feeling and sentiment, and very 
capable of conveying, by its com- 
pound characters, new and striking 
images; yet, if Mr. Weston’s trans- 
lation be correct, as we make no 
doubt it is, nothing of the kind ap- 
pears in the whole poem. It is true 
the emperour utters something like 
a moral feeling, where he says, 
“that he has now sent the ox to 
eraze, and the horse to his stable, as 
it was ever his pure intention,” | p. 
44.) At the same time, this apparent 
mildness of disposition is destroyed 
by the ferocious delight he seems 
to anticipate in the execution of the 
rebel, or rather hostile chiefs, who, 
under promise of pardon, had been 
allured to Pekin [ p. 48.] The few 
images which he introduces, and 
the comparisons he makes use of, 
bear no stamp of an imperial origin. 
In his Ode on Tea, we have heard 
him talk of boiling water long 
enough to turn lobsters red; here he 
says, “the blast of his artillery 
choaked up the embrazures of their 
fortresses, as the breath of a fish is 
stopped when thrown into a caul- 
dron of boiling water” |p. 33] In 
fact, Azen-Lung, like the eating he- 
roes of the Iliad, seems to have had 
a taste of culinary matters, and could 
probably have served up a ferpetual 
chine as dexterously as Agamemnon 
himself. In another piace he tells us 
that the enemy, “like flics of a 
larger size, preys wpon men.” [p. 
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49| We are not aware that any of 
our travellers have noticed these 
anthropophagous flies. Mr. Westoy, 
perhaps, may have made some little 
mistake, and given the literal for 
the metaphorical sense. It is possi. 
ble, however, that although thes 
similies savour a little of the vulgar 
to us, they may, to a native, partake 
ef the sublime and beautiful. They 
are at least imperial, and that cop. 
sideration is quite enough to give 
them currency among the Chinese, 
We would just hint to Mr. Wes. 
ton, that it is by no means necessary 
a book on a_ particular subject 
should be eked out with “ shreds 
and patches” which have no relation 
whatever to it. We would not have 
recommended, for instance, that ay 
imperial poem on a military can- 
paign, should be prefaced with a 
shopkeeper’s card, stating the price 
of his silks, nor with a translation of 
the common inscription on the small 
tablets of China ink. Nor can we 
conceive that his book would have 
suffered materially had he omitted 
the appendix of one page, purport: 
ing to give alist of “certain words 
in the Lurofiean languages that bear 
an accidental resemblance to the 
names of Chinese characters, both 
in sound and sense;” more especial- 
ly as out of the twelve words in the 
European languages of which it is 
composed, five of them are stated 
to be Persian and Arabick. We are 
also much at a loss to discover, un- 
der another part of the appendix, 
entitled: “ A specimen of modern 
Chinese characters that have some 
likeness to the things they stand for,” 
what possible degree of similitude 
there can exist between the charac- 
ter Kien (compounded of the charac- 
ter woman thrice repeated) and its 
signification adultery, and holding 
communication with the enemy. This, 
it may be recollected, is one of those 
compound characters, concerning 
which, in our review of the “ penal 
code,” we confessed our inability to 
trace the connexion between the 








ave 
an 


component parts of the character 
and its signification. Mr. Weston, 
however, finds no dificulty, but 
boldly asserts “ that <zez, three wo- 
men [zeuw] means adultery, and 
communication with the enemy; be- 
cause he who has to do with three 
women, to one of whom he is mar- 
ried, communicates with the ene- 
mies of his wife.” This explanation 
may, perhaps, be satisfactory to Mr. 
Weston, though it is rather beyond 
our comprehension. Perhaps, how- 
ever, it may be as he says in Fu- 
rope, but “they order these things 
better” in Asia. In this delightful 
region of the world, where there is 
no such thing as love, and _ conse- 
quently none of the tormenting 
pangs of jealousy, the first, or egua/ 
wife, contrives to be comfortable 
enough with all the inferiour wives 
whom her good husband may think 
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proper to introduce into his house- 
hold establishment. The Chinese, 
indeed, have a common maxim, that 
“three wives are more easily ma- 
naged than two. We would just ob- 
serve, that in this list of modern 
characters, we verily believe, not 
one of them to be less than two 
thousand years old; many of them 
probably date their origin from the 
foundation of the empire. The sig- 
nature of Confucius, for instance, 
which is one of them, must have 
been in use since the fifth century 
before the Christian era. We notice 
these little lapses and inconsisten- 
cies merely as the effect of careless- 
ness and hasty composition; which, 
however, both for the sake of the 
reputation of the author, as well as 
for the prevention of erroneous im- 
pressions on the reader, should be 
avoided as much as possible, 
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A Comparative View of the Plans of Education, as detailed in the Publications of Dr. 
Bell and Mr. Lancaster. The Second Edition. With Remarks on Dr. Bell’s ‘* Madras 
School;” and Hints to the Managers and Committees of Charity and Sunday Schools, 
on the practicability of extending such Institutions upon Mr. Lancaster’s Plan. By 


Joseph Fox. 8vo. pp. 76. London. 1889.* 


Instructions for forming and conducting a Society for the Education of the Children 
of the labouring Classes of the People, according to the general Principles of the 
Lancastrian or British Plan. Second Edition, with considerable Additions. 8vo. pp. 


30. London. 1810.* 


The New School; being an Attempt to illustrate its Principles, Details, and Advan- 
tages. By Sir Thomas Bernard, Bart. Third Edition. 8vo. pp. 111. London. 1810. 


THESE tracts relate to one of 
the most interesting and momentous 
subjects which have ever attracted 
the notice of those whose stations or 
whose virtues, give them an influ- 
ence over the lot of their fellow 
creatures. A method has been de- 
vised, and, after various improve- 


ments, seems now to be brought 
very near to perfection, by which the 
blessings of education may be extend- 
ed to persons in the lower ranks of 
society, at a price within the reach of 
all but the poorest, and to them also, 
with a very moderate assistanec from 
their happier brethren; by which the 


* The two first mentioned works are printed at Mr. Lancaster’s press; an esta- 
blishment, the profits of which are devoted to the promotion of his system. 

{ This tract is published for and by the Society for bettering the condition of the 

poor; of which Mr. (now sir T.) Bernard has long been a most actiye and distinguish. 
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facility of learning is incalculably 
augmented to children of every 
class, and a vast saving of time se- 
cured, even to those whose circum- 
stances may put economy of money 
out of the question; while the faci- 
lity of teaching is so much increas- 
ed, that, within almost any given 
time, an indefinite number of in- 
structers can be provided. This me- 
thod, which, from its regular form 
and successful, experimental im- 
provements, we. may well denomi- 
nate'\a practical system, having, 
from the first, attracted considerable 
attention, has of late (owing, in some 
degree, to certain hostile demonstra- 
tions on the part of the bigoted and 
persecuting classes of society) in- 
creased in popularity, and shown 
signs of spreading, we would fain 
hope, over the whole empire. It is 
with the view of contributing our 
aid to so great and good a work, 
and of recording the history of the 
system, that we now again bring 
this subject before our readers, af- 
ter an interval of three years; during 
which, the new doctrines have been 
working their way, through the af- 
fected contempt of some, and the 
feeble and forgotten resistance of 
others. 

We have, on former occasions 
[see Select Reviews, vol. I, page 
73] explained the principles of 
this plan of education, and traced 
their operation in practice; and we 
refer the reader to those articles, 
and to the excellent writings of Mr. 
Lancaster and Dr. Bell themsclves, 
for a full elucidation of the system. 
We purpose, at present, to consider 
the guestions connected with its 
more general diffusion; and it is 
with unfeigned regret, that, in the 
outset of this inquiry, we find our- 
selves involyed in a controversy, 
which we heartily wish we could 
avold, on every account; from our 
respect for the excellent persons 
engaged on both sides; from a 
natural dislike of all such disputes; 


Sut more especially from an appre- 


hension, that the great cause itself 
may suffer by a protracted discus. 
sion among persons, who, having the 
same benevolent object in view, 
should exert themselves in perfect 
harmony to attain it. 

The subject now before us, the 
extension of popular education, 
gives rise to two distinct questions, 
It has, unhappily, been contended 
by some persons, that no good can 
result from promoting the instruc- 
tion of the bulk of the community, 
They have even pretended to fore- 
see a variety of evils, as likely to 
originate in the greater diffusion of 
knowledge; and, combining with 
their fanciful anticipations of dan- 
ger, views of past events just as 
fanciful, have not scrupled to raise 
apprehensions of anarchy, tumult, 
and revolution, from the progress of 
information among the people. The 
first question, then, and one of a 
preliminary nature, is raised by 
those persons; and, should their ob- 
jections be successfully obviated, 
there follows, of course, the inquiry 
as to the best means of diffusing 
education; which involves the mat- 
ters in dispute between the patrons 
of the different plans now under 
consideration. 

The general objections to edu- 
cating the poor need not, surely, de- 
tain us long. Had they not reccived 
a higher sanction in the authority 

of some eminent statesmen, than 
they usually claim from the charac- 
ter of their ordinary supporters, we 
should willingly have left them to 
their fate. They are certainly not of 
a modern date; and the following 
passage from Mandeville will show 
that they are not purely of clerical 
origin. After expatiating upon the 
uses of poverty in society, and the 
necessity of keeping up, by all pos- 
sible means, the stock of poor peo- 
ple, this licentious writer proceeds: 
«“ To make society happy, and peo- 
ple casy, under the meanest circum- 
stances, it is requisite that great 
numbers of them should be igno- 
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rant, as well as poor. Knowledge 
both enlarges and multiplies our 
desires; and the fewer things a man 
wishes for, the more easily his ne- 
cessities may be supplied.”* Now, 
were it not trifling with our readers 
to answer such positions, we might 
observe in passing, that his two ar- 

guments in favour of ignorance and 
of poverty, are altogether at vari- 
ance with each other; for, the more 
contented a poor man is, the less 
will he work; and you have no surer 
way of getting him to labour, than 
by multiplying his desires; that is, 
by enlarging his knowledge. Dr. 

Mandeville always supposes, like 
his orthodox followers in modern 
times, that, by increasing the know- 
ledge of a poor man, you give him, 
not merely new desires, but new 
supplies, without labour, both of 
those necessities which he always 
had, as well as new gratifications of 
his newly acquired desires. In this 
strain he proceeds: “ The welfare 
and felicity of every state and king- 
dom, require, that the knowledge of 
the working poor should be confined 
within the verge of their occupa- 
tions, and never extended (as to 
things visible) beyond what relates 
to their calling. The more a shep- 
herd, a ploughman, or any other 
peasant, knows of the world, and the 
things that are foreign to his labour 
or employment, the less fit he’ll be 
to go through the fatigues and hard- 
ships of it with cheerfulness and 
content.”+ The answer to all which 
isso singularly apt, in a subsequent 
passage of the same work, that we 
shall save our own time by placing 
them together. “A man,” he ob- 
serves, * who has had some educa- 
tion, may follow husbandry by 
choice, and be diligent at the dirti- 
est and most laborious work; but 
then the concern must be his own; 
and avarice, the care of a fjumily, or 
‘ome other pressing motive, must put 
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him upon it.” It is, no doubt, ex- 
actly so. The pressing motive of 
want alone could make any man 
work as a day-labourer; nor will all 
the learning of the schools lessen 
that motive, unless knowledge shall 
somehow or other acquire the pro- 
perty of filling the belly or covering 
the back. Nor, again, is it educated 
men alone to whom Dr. Mande- 
ville’s remark applies, unless he can 
also show that, without reading and 
writing, a man. cannot tell whether 
or not he wants food and clothing. 
And then, if it be said that a learned 
peasant will neither do without eat- 
ing, nor work to gain his bread, it 
must follow, that the love of labour, 
for its own sake, is natural to man, 
and that it requires deep learning to 
make him prefer plenty and ease. 
But let us look to his other argu- 
ments; for it does so happen, that 
this #zows author has anticipated all 
the topicks which have lately illu- 
minated some of our pulpits, ex- 
cepting the common addition of the 
French revolution, which is, now-a- 
days, added to every argument 
against improvement, as regularly 
as the money counts, or the names 
of two distinguished legal charac- 
ters, are to certain parts of a record. 
Dr. Mandeville pursues his reason- 
ing thus: “ Reading, writing, and 
arithmetick, are very necessary to 
those whose business requires such 
qualifications; but, where peoplc’s 
livelihood has no dependence on 
these arts, they are very pernicious 
to the poor, who are forced to get 
their daily bread by their daily la- 
bour. Few children make any pro- 
egress at school, but, at the same 
time, they are capable of being em- 
ployed in some business or other; 
so that every hour those sort of poor 
people spend at their book, is so 
much time lost to the society.”"§ To 


which the answer is obvious: Either 
instruct children at so carly anage, 


* Fable of the Bees, vol. 1. p. 256. (Essay on Charity, and Charity Schools.) 


. Id. bid. : Ibid. p. 258. 


§ Ibid. p. 257. 
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that the loss of their labour is not 
worth the trouble of reckoning; or, 
if you teach them when they might 
be employed in earning their sub- 
sistence, take care to let their pa- 
rents maintain them all the while; 
and educate no one for nothing, un- 
less his parents can, at the same 
time, afford to support him. This 
check will affix limits, within which 
the gratuitous assistance of the 
higher classes never can, by possi- 
bility, either diminish the industry 
of the lower orders, or in the small- 
est degree derange the general 
structure of society. And let it be 
observed, that this remark presup- 
poses no material benefit to be de- 
rived from the education of the 
children in question; nothing to be 
communicated which is worth the 
value of their labour. 

The reverend author, whose work 
we are consulting, then brings for- 
ward another, and one of the most 
favourite of the modern topicks: 
“ Reading and writing,’ he says, 
“are not attained to without some 
labour of the brain, and assiduity; 
and before people are tolerably 
versed in either, they esteem them- 
selves infinitely above those who are 
wholly ignorant of them; often with 
as little justice and moderation, as 
if they were of another species.’’* 
To this also, the answer very com- 
monly given, seems quite irrefraga- 
ble; that if all men were well edu- 
cated, no one would be vain of his 
acquirements, any more than any 
mah 1s, in this country, vain of wear- 
ing a hat; which, nevertheless, is, 
in some countries, a distinction con- 
fined to the prince; and, of course, 
an object of great vanity. Akin to 
this, 1s the notion, that the educa- 
tion of the poor would be hostile to 
subordination; an argument much 
used in the present day, and mixed 
up with the “ French revolution;” 
but fuwily expounded by our venera- 
ble author, although without that 


* Id. Ibid. 


+ Id. p. 258 
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addition: “ When obsequiousness 
and mean services are required, we 
shall always observe, that they are 
never so cheerfully, nor so heartily 
performed, as from inferiours to sy. 
periours; I mean inferiours, not only 
in riches and quality, but likewise 
in knowledge and understanding. 4 
servant can have no unfeigned re. 
spect for his master, as soon as he 
has sense enough to find out that he 
serves a fool. When we are to learn 
or to obey, we shall experience in 
ourselves, that the greater opinion 
we have of the wisdom and capacity 
of those that are either to teach or 
command us, the greater deference 
we pay to their laws and instruc. 
tions. No creatures submit content- 
edly to their equals; and should a 
horse know as much as a man, I 
should not desire to be his rider.”+ 
But, surely, it does not follow, that, 
because the poor learn something, 
the rich may not learn more. Nor, 
even if it did, would there be any 
proof given, that his learning must 
needs make a poor man despise his 
equals in knowledge; for, by the ar- 
gument, they are only put on an 
equality. However, we utterly deny 
the whole of the facts on which this 
argument rests. As long as a man 
cannot live without labour, he will 
work, and no longer; whether he be 
ignorant or well informed. As long 
as servility is necessary to some 
men’s livelihood, they will obey 
others who can support them. As 
long as servility is conducive to the 
fortunes, or supposed interests of 
some men, or to their gratification, 
they will truckle and fawn to their 
superiour, we much fear, without 
inquiring exactly whether he is 
their equal in learning or abilities. 
It is truly lamentable to see how far 
a theory will carry some people. 
Had Dr. Mandeville lived in a 
cloister (we ought, perhaps, rather 
to say a hermitage; or, at least, « 
convent where there was no supe- 
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personally quite unknown. 


jour) we might have expected to 
fnd him alarmed lest the progress 
oflearning should level the distinc- 
tions of rank, and knowledge bear 
away their just influence from 
wealth, nobility, and power. But he 
lived in the world of squires and 
jarsons; of patrons and poets; of 
dowagers and physicians; to which 
class he himself belonged; nay, he 
was born in the country of burgo- 
| masters, and passed a great part of 
his life in a land of bishops, priests, 
and deacons. But what shall we say 
of those who reecho his doctrines 
from the very centres of patronage 
and dependency ? who, having reach- 
ed the heights of society, by bowing 
down their knowledge and talents 
before wealthy ignorance and titled 
imbecility, cry out to the multitudes, 
over whose heads they have thus 
crawled. “ Beware of knowledge, 
for it begets pride /’? who feeling— 
one should hope, painfully feeling— 
how requisite to their progress ab- 
ject submissiveness had been, and 
how useless mere merit, all of 
a sudden, and without chang- 
ing their own humble nature to- 
wards such as are still above them, 
begin to feel, or to affect, a dread, 
lest the scattering of a little know- 
ledge should absolve men from the 
necessity of cringing; reduce the 
ofice of a courtier to a sinecure; and 
people our levees, cathedrals, and 
counting houses with Spartans, and 
Catos, and Andrew Marvels ! 

We lament to find Dr. Bell* 
among the followers of Mandeville. 
We do not impute to his writings 
the intentions of that licentious au- 
thor, or the immoral tendencies of 
his works; any more than we do his 
eloquence, his wit, or his acuteness. 
But we find the same foolish alarm 
about the dangers of knowledge to 
Society; with this further exception, 


* To prevent all misconception, we must add, 
Dr. Bell that we apply the remarks in the last pare 
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that as Dr. Bell is friendly to a cer. 
tain portion of education, nay, has 
been one of the most useful promo- 
ters of the new system; when he 
comes to boggle at the excess, and 
to draw lines of distinction between 
reading, which is innocent, and 
writing and arithmetick, which are 
pernicious, he exposes himself to a 
charge of inconsistency, perhaps, 
not to be paralleled in the history of 
feebleness and bigotry; a charge 
from which his intrepid predecessor 
is wholly free. “ It is not proposed,” 
he says [p. 90, 3d ed.] “that the 
children of the poor be educated in 
an expensive manner, or eyen taught 
to write and cifher. Utopian 
schemes { Utopian our readers will 
recollect, always mean modern, or 
ones for the diffusion of general 
knowledge, would soon realize the 
Sable of the belly and the other mem- 
bers of the body, and confuse that 
distinction of ranks and classes of 
society, on which the general wel- 
fare hinges, and the happiness of the 
lower orders, no less than that of the 
higher, denends.” “ There is a 
risk,” he afterwards adds, “ of ele- 
vating, by an indiscriminate educa- 
tion, the minds of those doomed to 
the drudgery of daily labour adove 
their condition, and thereby render- 
ing them discontented and unhappy 
in their lot.” Now, passing over the 
manifest absurdity of supposing 
that all this can arise from writing 
and cifthering; whilst from reading 
to any extent, the worthy author ap- 
prehends no danger; does he really 
think that the influence of the belly 
over the other members, is founded 
in matter of opinion, or of iancy? 
Let him look once more into his 
Roman history (in reading there can 
be no danger; though we sce now 
there mey actually be some in writ- 
ing) and he wili find that he has 


that it is inno respect whatever to 
raph. He owes his preferment to 
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made a slip, of which Mandeville 
never would have been guilty. The 
limbs, puffed up with price, mad, 
as it were, with too much learning, 
mutinied against the belly. But how 
did their rebellion end? Why, they 
were speedily, forall their learning 
and pride, starved into implicit obe- 
dience. And, to make the blunder 
of Dr. Beli still more unhappy, this 
fable was expressly introduced by 
the orator for the purpose of show- 
ing the zecessary and natural depen- 
dence of the lower on the higher 
ranks, a purpose which it effectu- 
ally served.  Comparando hinc,” 
says Livy, “ guam intestina corporis 
seditio similis essct vice filebis in fia- 
tres, flexisse mentes hominum.” 
ty I. ib. 2.) It is thus that the 
able of the belly and the other 
members always will be realized. 
And admitting (what it seems some- 
what extravagant so constantly to 
assume) that the natural effect of 
knowledge is folly and discontent, 
until it shall also have the effect of 
feeding the hungry and clothing the 
naked, we may feel quite secure 
against its either promoting idle- 
ness or revolt. 

To all fears of the tendency which 
the diffusion of knowledge may have 
towards injuring the character of 
mankind, one answer has often been 
given, which seems absolutely deci- 
sive. Those fears, if wel! founded, 
eo infinitely too far. They go to 
prevent all books from being pub- 
lished; all pictures from being ex- 
hibited; all discourse from being 
held among men, without the pre- 
sence of the civil magistrate. Im- 
moral or seditious books may, it is 
very true, be read by the people, if 
you teach them to read; but, then, 
sO may improper discourses be 
heard, and improper pictures gazed 
at. And unless every one of them is 
kept equally ignorant, it signifies 
nothing to restrain a few, or even 
the greater number; for one man 
may read and tell; and they who re- 
peat may make it worse; and. un- 
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cussion is prohibited, it is of no Use the 
to keep the multitude on short a}. olor 
lowance of reading; because the fey MB bc r 
they do read, may do all the mis. H¥Cha 
chief. Nay, the less a man rea of | 
the more likely he is to be mise rais 
by plausible errours, or injured }y Hof 1 
unsound morality; so that what iss) [cvel 
safe to the well informed, that po MB dou! 
legislature could think of suppress, we « 
ing it, may, to the ignorant, be dap. Bit, 1 
gerous in the extreme. And, accord. posi 
ingly, the evils which are now no MMtion: 
unfrequently occasioned by the daily mint 
press, are owing entirely to the ig. lies 
norance of the community. give 

As it is not our design, here, tg then 
enter at large into a question g ieduc 
trite, and, one should hope, so wel ‘ead 
settled us the present, we have only MB! w 
occupied ourselves in replying to #argu 
the arguments most commonly state 
urged against popular education, Msons 
taking them where we could find of a 
them, both best stated and urged by @men' 
a writer whom there was little dan. main 
ger in attacking. We shall not de. para 
tain the reader with many words Mays 
upon the positive benefits to be ex. Mi ma 
pected from a more general diffu. Hn ©! 


sion of knowledge. We should al- Hic. 
Tc 


most be contented to put the ques. 

tion upon one issue: Are talents Mipatis' 
equally distributed among the dif- hat 
ferent orders of the community ? or, Hon | 
is it contended that persons of a cer- Hput 1 
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tain yearly income engross, among 
them, all the natural genius of the 
human race? We apprehend, that 
the most devoted slave of aristocra- 
cy will scarcely maintain the affirma- 
tive of the latter question. If, then, 
among two millions of persons, in 
the lower ranks, who now receive 
no education at all, there are a cer- 
tain proportion of fine understand- 
ings, utterly buried, and for ever lost 
to the world, for want of cultivation; 
would it not be worth while to give 
all that brute matter a certain de- 
scree of attention, for the bare 
chance, that, in the mass, some vein 
cf exquisite lustre may be made to 
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shine in the general polishing; for 
the possibility that some “ mute in- 
elorious Milton” may, perchance, 
be roused into deathless song; some 
Chatham awakened to stay the fate 
of empire; or another Newton, to 
raise the species itself in the scale 
of universal being. Fanciful, and 
eyen puerile, as the topick will, no 
doubt, seem to many of our readers, 
we cannot, by any means, abandon 
it, without admitting one of two 
jositions, both of which are unques- 
either, that such 
minds are only to be found in fami- 
lies of a certain rank; or that, to 
give them a chance of displaying 
themselves, something more than 
education is required. But, to some 
eaders, it will be a better defence, 


if we remind them, that the very 


wgument which we have just 
stated, forms the chief of the rea- 
ons urged by Dr. Paley, in support 
of a national, religious establish- 
ment. It is, indeed, his answer to the 
main objection urged against a se- 
parate order of clergy. “ We sow,” 
says he [ Moral Philosophy, II. 308. ] 
‘many seeds to raise one flower. 

In order to produce a few capable,” 
c. 

To other readers, it might be more 
satisfactory, were we to enter upon 
hat beaten question, of the connex- 
on between morais and education; 
but we must confine ourselves to a 
ew facts, which, being of recent 
bccurrence, may be viewed as addi- 
ions to the ample evidence already 
roduced on this part of the subject. 
Ir. Raikes (whose enlightened and 
ctive benevolence is too well known 
oneed our feeble testimony) has 
tated, that, during a period of twen- 
‘years, that is, since the first esta- 
lishment of Sunday schools at 
oucester, about 3000 children 
ave received education there; and, 
Hough he has regularly visited the 


punty and city jails, he only has 


et, during that period, with one 
stance of criminality, in any of 
ose 3000 persons. In like manner, 
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Mr. Lancaster has never yet had 
occasion to learn, that any one of the 
four thousand children whom he has 
educated at the borough school 
(though taken from the lowest class- 
es of society ) has been charged, in 
a court of justice, with any offence; 
a piece of information, which, there 
is every reason to think, some of his 
enemies would have been too glad 
to communicate, had there existed 
such instance. 

We shall hereafter have occasion 
to consider, more particularly, some 
of the caiumnies lately vented 
against particular plans of educa- 
tion, for the most base and unworthy 
purposes. “ Revolutionary” is the 
word generally resorted to by che 
meek, discerning, and pious per- 
sonages to whom we allude; but, at 
present, we have only to do with 
the similar charge brought against 
all attempts to diffuse knowledge 
among the lower orders; brought, 
too, not by such interested and con- 
temptible intriguers, but by men of 
unimpeachable character and un- 
questionable talents. There is no- 
thing in this unhappy errour more to 
be regretted, than that it lends a 
sort of countenance to the arts of 
those little souls. When a being 
like Mr. Windham was seen to 
question the advantages of know- 
ledge, from his fear of revolution 
(a fear which all men knew to be in 
him serious and systematick) the 
world felt mortified and humiliated; 
not because his resistance was likely 
to retard the progress of education, 
when it had been found so unavail- 
ing to protect the slave trade; not 
because it was afilicting to be forced 
to differ from such a man on any 
great question; nor yet «because all 
the sad rageeseuenge oie of human affairs 
offer no more humbling spectacle 
than the « init of the brave at id 
follies of the wise; but because a 
protection was afforded to timidity 
and weakness; a veil was thrown 
over low, selfish artifice, under 
which it might take shelter and es- 
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cape detection, while it worked in 
secret the gain of the few, out of 
the publick loss; a sort of false lus- 
tre was shed by the high name, the 
unsuilied honour, the fine genius, 
and exquisite accomplishments of 
so rare a personage, over the paltry 
things who were crawling, by acci- 
dent, in the same path, but whom it 
would be a sort of sacrilege to name, 
in the same page with Mr. Wind- 
ham. His fame, indeed, could not 
be contaminated by the unnatural 
association, any more than it could 
suiler by the fellowship which all 
lovers of fractical corruption af- 
fected with the most illustrious ene- 
my of reform. But it is the lot of 
extraordinary virtue, that, though it 
may pass unhurt through the dark- 
ness of errour, and sojourn undefiled 
in the tabernacles of the wicked, its 
eclipses more or less benight the 
age; and its evil communion lends 
Streneth to the arms of corruption. 

We come now to that system of 
education which forms the subject 
of the works before us. Its general 
advaniages, which we brictly stated 
in the outset of this article, are so 
vast, and so happy is the facility with 
which it may be introduced into any 
community, that its successful dil- 
fusion was, from the beginning, al- 
most certain. This has been, how- 
ever, retarded by some attempts, of 
which we are unwilling to speak 
harshly; because it is fossidle that 
thev may have had their origin only 
in mistaken zeal for establishments 
that were never In danger, or in a 
real blindness to what, we think, no 
man of understanding, who consi- 
ders the subject, can fail to look 
ipen as the right path. 

The system was first introduced, 
into this country at least, by Joseph 
Lancaster; a man so well known to 
all our readers, that 1t would be im- 
pertinent to detain them with any 
praise of his universally acknow- 
ledged merits. Thus much is admit- 
ted on ail hands. Whether he in- 
vented the plan himself, or only im- 
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ported it from Madras, or too, 
hint from that scheme, and impyo, 
ed upon it, is an after question, By 
there is no one who has ever denies 
that he was the first who establishe; 
in England (we may say in Europe 
a system of education, whereby oy 
master can teach a thousand, » 
even a greater number of childre, 
not only as well, but a great de 
better, than they can possibly } 
taught by the old methods, and, 
an expense of less than five shilling 
a year for each. While he was gr, 
dually bringing this plan to perfe, 
tion, and struggling with the yar, 
ous difficulties which the novelty ¢j 
his subject, and the slender amoyy 
of his pecuniary resources, alm 
daily opposed to his progress, his 
undertaking succeeded sufficient 
to attract the notice of some distiy. 
guished patrons among the nobility 
and gentry of the metropolis; ani 
what was of infinitely greater m. 
ment, on every account, he obtained 
the countenance and support of the 
royal family; the king himself, to his 

immortal honour, standing forwarl 

to set the example. Had it not bee 

for this most auspicious circum 

stance, there is no sort of doubt, that 

an outcry would have been speedily 

raised, by intrigue or bigotry, sufi: 

cient to have overwhelmed, in anit 

stant, this meritorious person and 

his system together. For some 

those persons, who, being on the 

look-out after comfortable temp 
ralities, have a peculiarly nice senst 
of the approach of danger to the 
spiritual concerns of the community, 
soon discovered that this plan d 
education was fraught with the wors 
dangers, both to the church and t0 
religion itself. Mr. Lancaster was 4 
sectary; a respected and cherished 
member of that peaceful body 0 
Christians, who alone never either 
persecuted, nor fought, nor Ir 
trigued, nor ruled; and who, havin 
no establishment, nor, indeed, aly 
order of priests, are not much 1 
favour with such as delight to mit 
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rle, with the pure, clerical functions 
of Christian ministers, the enjoy- 
ment of patronage, wealth, and pow- 
er. If then the first alarm was 
given, by the idea of “the pfroor 
being taught,’ a louder note was 
soon sounded, when it was found 
that “ the poor were to be taught by 
a quaker.” A thorough sifting of the 
plans and practices of Mr. Lancas- 
ter was then performed; for the 
countenance of the sovereign pre- 
vented an outcry of “ no guakery;” 
and the law was against his being 
operated upon by fire. 

From this scrutiny, various charges 
were collected and set forth by a 
reverend ‘lady, who, without exactly 
possessing the kind of talents which 
render Mrs. Hannah More and 
Miss Edgeworth the envy of their 
sex, and the ornaments of their 
country, has unquestionably written 
as many volumes as both put toge- 
ther. Mrs. Trimmer, however, 
though extremely well disposed, 
was not very successful; and the 
cry which she set up was not much 
echoed, and soon died away. No 
doubt, she exhibited many charges 
against the system; scarcely a leaf’ 
of Lancaster’s books was there, that 
did not teem with the principles of 
infidelity; or one of his practical 
methods, that did not aim some 
blow at the church, or the state, 
or the morals of England. Nor 
were the blows struck feebly, or at 
random. What more deadly attack 
upon religion, than teaching chil- 
dren to read the bible, without pre- 
scribing also the gloss and commen- 
tary which episcopacy has’sanction 
ed? What greater injury to the 
establishment, than to instil the 
Christian religion, pure as it flows 
from the inspired penmen, without 
conveying along with it the thirty’ 
nine articles of the church of En- 
gland? What more palpable satire 
against hereditary rank and the Bri- 


tish constitution, than the practice 
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of giving the children of paupers 
medals to wear about their necks, 
as rewards for spelling or reading ‘ 
Nay, what lesson more hurtful to 
the morals, than teaching habits of 
ridicule, by allowing the boys to 
point or laugh at a slovenly or idle 
companion, instead of laying on, 
with “truly British vigour,’ the 
good, old birch of our ancestors ? 
Will it be believed, that such al- 
luring topicks almost wholly failed ‘ 
Will it be credited, by those who 
read the history of Ireland during 
the last four years, that, during the 
same period, a cry, raised by per- 
sons both orthodox and feeble, upon 
such admirable grounds, was scarce- 
ly repeated at the moment, and is 
now almost quite forgotten? This 
phenomenon we owe to the honest 
and intrepid support which the mo- 
narch, the head of the church, gave 
to the oppressed sectary; and we 
really do, in our conscience, think 
it the brightest passage in the his- 
tory of his long and eventful reign. 

To some persons, however, the 
allurements held out by Mrs. Trim- 
mer and her brethren, proved irre- 
sistible; and, among the first to be 
overpowered, was Mr. Archdeacon 
Daubeny. Indeed, like other great 
steps in the progress of society, it is 
not quite well ascertained which had 
the glory of converting the other; and 
the future historian will probably 
inquire, with anxiety, whether the 
reverend dignitary, or the volumi- 
nous female, first ‘sounded that 
alarm, which had so much less suc- 
cess than its merits deserved; that 
only cry of danger to the church 
which ever failed. Certain it is, that 
the archdeacon was the first who 
sounded it from the pulpit. This is 
what not even the reverend lady 
can contest with him. In a visitation 
charge to the clergy of his diocese,* 
he denounced Joseph Lancaster as 
an infidel and a deist; or, if not so 
himself, as the tool of deists; and 


* Sarum, June, 1806. 
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his system of education as “ deism, 
under the imposing guise of philan- 
thropy, making a covert approach 
to the fortress of Christianity, with 
a view to be admitted within her 
walls.” 

Still the cry did not spread. 
Somehow or other it did not answer. 
There was “more cry than wool;” 
and the practitioners in this line 
seemed shy of touching the subject. 


Lancaster published a confession of 


faith, sufficiently ample and earnest 
to satisfy the most orthodox Chris- 
tian. The archdeacon was silent for 
a season; and there was no offence 
in Mrs. Trimmer’s mouth. The new 
system flourished more and more. 
The subscription increased daily. 
The steady patronage of the royal 
family continued to defend and to 
promote it. By the assistance of his 
friends, the financial concerns of the 
able and zealous projector were re- 
duced to order and regularity. 
Schools were established in different 
parts of the country; and tens of 
thousands of poor children were 
receiving the inestimable blessings 
of education, and acquiring regular 
habits of industry, who would other- 
wise have languished in ignorance 
and vice. The friends of ignorance 
and persecution began to suspect, 
that they had mistaken their age or 
country; or, at any rate, that “they 
had not hit upon the right mode of 
attack; and, as it was obvious that 
the new system of education must 
succecd, and spread over the world, 
the only thing that remained was, 
to try and get the management of 
it into their own hands, whereoy 
they might hope both to alter the 
course, ‘and moderate the vehe- 
mence of its operation; at once to 
dole out to the lower orders that 
lower degree of knowledge which 
best fits their station, and that pe- 
culiar kind of instruction which 
most exactly suited ‘their own inte- 
rests and opinions. The cry, there- 
fore, now became prevalent among 
the same persons, that it was the 
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province of the establishment tg 
educate the poor; that a secta 

could only teach sectarian, or, at any 
rate, latitudinarian principles; ang 
that, if the regular clergy did no 
take up the subject, the church, 
perhaps the religion itself, was 
gone. But the difficulty remainedg 
nearly as before. ‘The royal family 
patronized Lancaster’s plan; there. 
fore, it must be attacked with inf. 
nile caution, out of delicacy to the 
royal feelings; always amiable and 
worthy; and never more so than 
when excited by the state of the 
poor; but, unhappily, by some mis. 
fortune, upon this occasion, taking a 
course, upon the whole, not quite 
satisfactory. Moreover, the plan it. 

self, or something like it, would 

alone answer the universal demand 

of all ranks for a better system of 
popular education. Theretore, in or. 
der to supplant the sectary, there 
must be found a churchman; and 
the irregular, empirical scheme, 
already spreading with the rapidity 
of errour, and the steadiness of 
truth, must be succeeded by some 
more correct, orderly, clerical sys- 
tem, which should at once resem- 
ble it, and coincide with the esta- 
blishment. By this means, the pro- 
gress of the successful plan might 
be stopt; its misguided adherents 
reclaimed from their errours; and 
the royal patronage itself (the grand 
difficulty through the whole busi- 
ness) be either withdrawn and trans- 
ferred tothe regular estabiishment; 
or, at any rate, divided and weak- 
ened. 

It happened, most fortunately for 
this design, that, about the period al- 
luded to, the archbishop of Canter- 
bury should have extended his pa- 
tronage to Dr. Bell, whom he had 
called from his retirement at Swan- 

ge, to superintend a charity school; 
aud that the bishop of Durham stiil 
more munificently bestowed upon 
that gentleman a valuable prefer- 
ment in his diocese, with the super- 
intendance of a similar estabiish- 
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ment for education. The resem- 
blance originally perceived between 
Dr. Beli’s mode of teaching, and 
Mr. Lancaster’s, would have been 
sufficient foundation for the attempt 
which we are considering; but that 
resemblance had been greatly in- 
creased during the time which had 
elapsed since the first publication of 
the method. It becomes necessary, 
then, that we should here take up 
the history of Dr. Bell’s method, 
from the beginning, to the period 
when it was so fortunate as to at- 
tract the notice ofthe distinguished 
prelates, who are now, to their great 
honour, its avowed protectors. 

In the year 1789, Dr. Bell, then a 
chaplain in the East India company, 
undertook the management of a 
charity school, established at Ma- 
dras, under the name of the Male 
Asylum. Beside himself, there were 
three, and afterwards four masters; 
but it appears that one of these was 
employed in superintending the 
boys when out of school. In their 
address of thanks to him, however, 
presented at his departure, they all 
call themselves both masters and 
teachers. The number of boys first 
admitted was smaller; but they 
amounted to two hundred, when Dr. 
Bell quitted the situation, in 1796. 

Previous to the commencement 
of his superintendance, Dr. Bell 
had frequently observed the great 
advantages attending the mode of 
teaching by writing in sand, prac- 
tised, from time immemorial, in all 
the native schools of Malabar. He 
was, therefore, resolved to adopt 
this practice in the asylum; but he 
met with many difficulties from the 
confirmed habits of his teachers, 
who were grown up men. He, there- 
fore, had recourse to the plan of 
teaching the elder boys, whose ha- 
bits and prejudices were easier 
overcome, and whom he could thus 
qualify to act as instructors to the 
rest. In adopting this expedient, he 
only did, systematically, what is 
more or less done in almost all 
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schools in Europe; and, in some, 
very regularly. Mr. Fox [p. 11] has 
given, as an instance, the economy 
of a school at Tooting, where he 
was himself taught; but it is mani- 
fest, both that Dr. Bell’s method 
was more entire and systernatick, 
and that he made use of the boys, 
instead of adult teachers, with a 
view to overcome a specifick diffi- 
culty, viz. the prejudices of the lat- 
ter against the sandwriting, and 
their unfitness to introduce it. There 
can be no doubt, then, that we owe 
a great improvement in education 
to Dr. Bell; because, even if he had 
only combined together two me- 
thods quite weli known before, in 
their separate state, for the purpose 
of gaining a new object, he would 
have been fully entitled to the praise 
of invention. He did more; he im- 
proved one of those methods, and 
made it regular and systematick, 
for the sake of applying the other 
to his object; nor is it of any impor- 
tance, that the consequences of this 
improvement have been far greater 
and more extensive than he appears 
to have had any notion of; and that 
the mere possibility of introducing 
sandwriting is now the smallest part 
of the benefit derived from the 
mode of teaching by means of the 
boys themselves. Were such objec- 
tions as this admitted to weigh 
against the claims of an inventor, 
we should soon cease to use the 
word; unless the human faculties 
were, indeed, incalculably augment- 
ed. Nor was the ingenious and wor- 
thy author unaware of the real uses 
of this method. ‘Lhe title of his first 
publication upon the subject, in 
1797, is: “ An Experiment in Edu- 
cation, made at the Male Asylum of 
Madras, suggesting a system by 
which a school or family may teach 
itse//, under the superintendance of 
the master or parent. 

This being the foundation of the 
plan, whereof the sandwriting may 
now be said merely to constitute one 
of the additional details, or partial 
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and accidental improvements; ano- 
ther, and, as faras we can perceive, 
either in the writings of Dr. Bell, or 
his friend sir Thomas Bernard, only 
another improvement of a similar 
description, was added by Dr. Bell. 
He introduced a mode of reading 
and pronouncing by syllables, in- 
stead of the common way; thus 
teaching spelling with great addi- 
tional ease and accuracy. Having in- 
structed his elder boys in this, as 
weil as the sandwriting, they were 
found perfectly capable of commu- 
nicating it to the rest of the school. 
Various other branches of know- 
ledge, as writing, arithmetick, gram- 
mar, bookkeeping, geometry, kc. 
were all taught in the common way. 
The school prospered under Dr. 
Bell’s management; and so greatly 
did some of the pupils advance in 
their learning, that one of them ex- 
hibited philosophical experiments 
before Tippoo Sultaun, with much 
success. In 1797, Dr. Bell returned 
to England, published the pamphlet 
above alluded to, and then retired 
into the country; where he resided 
upon an obscure living at Swanage. 
The tract excited little or no atten- 
tion; and he appears to have done 
absolutely nothing in relation to the 
subject, for about eight years there- 
after. 

In 1798, Joseph Lancaster began 
to exercise the honourable protes- 
sion of a schoolmaster; and, if we 
are to give the same credit to his 
account, which we have given to 
Dr. Bell’s, in the preceding pages, 
we must add, that he never saw Dr. 
Bell’s publication until the year 
1800. His plan was, from the begin- 
ning, to teach reading, writing, and 
arithmetick, to the children of the 
lower orders, at about half the usual 
price. Many not being able to pay, 
even at this reduced rate, he taught 
them for nothing; and his charities 
and his labours coming to the know- 
ledge of some more opulent mem- 
bers of society, a subscription was 
commenced; and, in 1801, he yen- 
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tured, with considerable actual sq. 
crifices, and some additional risks, 
to convert his seminary wholly int 
a free school. It’ is manifest, from 
this simple statement, for the accy. 
racy of which, many beside Mr. Lap. 
caster can vouch, that the nature of 
his design, at the very first, turned 
his attention to every thing which 
might economize money and labour, 
If a man were placed in such cir. 
cumstances, what more obvioys 
means could present themselves, 
than to save the first great expense 
of schoolmasters’ salaries, by a more 
rigid adherence than is usual, toa 
practice in some degree prevalent 
in all schools; the employment of 
the elder boys to assist in teaching, 
Putting out of the question our re. 
gard for Mr. Lancaster’s veracity 
(which is, nevertheless implicit) we 
cannot imagine that it required the 
assistance of Dr. Bell’s pamphlet to 
give this hint to a man intent on 
such objects, and who had, himself, 
been educated at a school where the 
same thing, though in a more in- 
perfect manner, had been tried. 
“ That school, we are informed, 
(Fox, p. 13] was organized, on the 
plan of division into classes, each 
being superintended by a monitor.” 

The next great expense of a 
school arises from the consumption 
of books, and materials for writing. 
To save, or greatly to diminish this 
cost, Mr. Lancaster introduced the 
admirable method of making a num- 
ber of boys read from the same les- 
son, printed in large characters, 
and suspended on the wall; and the 
no less useful substitute, of slates 
for paper, whereby, not only the 
waste of that expensive article is 
saved, but any number of boys are 
enabled to spell and write the same 
word, at the same time, without the 
possibility of one being idle, while 
another is at work; or rather, as in 
the ordinary modes of education, of 
nineteen being idle, while one is 
employed. The same degree of 
alertness is kept up by the method 
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of reading, as it were, altogether; 
which, requiring the failure of one 
boy to be corrected by the next, for 
the sake of taking his place, pre- 
yents the possibility of idleness or 
inattention. 

It is further evident, that no mo- 
dification of the old division of 
classes, With monitors to each, not 
even when reduced to a system, as 
in Dr. Bell’s scheme, can supply 
the want of masters for any thing 
but the simple operations of read- 
ing and writing. If Dr. Bell, for ex- 
ample, were called upon to make 
his monitors teach their boys arith- 
metick, he could only have done it, 
by himself teaching each monitor to 
cypher in the ordinary way. In- 
deed, when sir Thomas Bernard 
comes to this part of the subject 
(for, with the amiable solicitude of 
a friend, he would have the multi- 
plication table itself to form a part 


; of the Madras system) we find that 


Dr. Bell’s scholars are taught to 
cypher by being examined repeat- 
edly in the tables of the four funda- 
mental rules of arithmetick [p. 58 | 
which is precisely the common way 
of teaching that science. Here, there- 
fore, was a great step to make; and 
Mr. Lancaster has made it. He has 
laid down a method, whereby read- 
ing alone is rendered sufficient to 
make any one teach; he says, arith- 
metick; we add, every thing; for we 
seé no one science which may not 
be taught in the same way. But we 
take Mr. Lancaster’s instance of 
arithmetick. The invention is as 
simple as it is efficacious; it consists 
IN giving to one boy, who can read, 
a written or printed particular (if we 
may so speak) of the operation in 
cyphering which is to be performed, 
and making him distinctly read 
over to any number of boys, fur- 
nished with slates, the words and 
figures given to him. Thus the les- 


F Son is to be in addition—234 


567 


801 
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and in order to teach this lesson to 
thirty boys, one of whom can read, 
and the other twenty nine can write 
the nine figures, and understand no- 
tation, a key is given to the reader, 
consisting of the following words: 
“ First column. 7 and 4 are 11; set 
down | under the 7, and carry 1 to 
the next. Second column: 6 and 3 
are 9, and 1 I carried are 10; set 
down O and carry 1 tu the next. 
Third column: 5 and 2 are 7, and 1 
I carried are 8.. Total, in figures, 
801. Total, in words, eight hundred 
and one.” After each boy has writ- 
ten the two lines, 234, and 567, one 
under the other, the reader takes 
the above key, and reads it audibly; 
while each of the twenty-nine obey 
it, by writing down as it directs. 
Each boy also reads over the sum 
total, after the reader has finished; 
and he then inspects the siates, one 
after another. ‘The whole are thus 
kept perpetually awake; and by re- 
peated lessons of the same kind, the 
rule required is fixed in their minds. 
It is manifest, that any rule in alge- 
bra may be communicated by the 
same process; from the simplest to 
the most intricate and refined; from 
the addition of two quantities, to the 
methods of infinite series and flu- 
ents. Every part of geometrical sci- 
ence may be taught by similar 
means; from the first proposition in 
Euclid, to the sublime theorems of 
Newton and Laplace. It only re- 
quires that a form of notation, bor- 


rowed from the algebraick calculus,. 


should first be agreed upon. In like 
manner, whatever branches of natu- 
ral philosophy admit of a symboiical 
notation, as the whole of the mixed 
mathematicks, and, in general, the 
application of the sciences of num- 
ber and quantity to experiment, are 
all capable of being communicated 
by a person ignorant of them, but 
able to read, to as many others as 
can hear the sound of his voice at 
once. By a few simple additions to 
this machinery, the method may be 
made to embrace cyen other branch- 
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es of knowledge; and, in short, we 
do not hesitate to assert, that it is 
applicable, or may soon be applied, 
to the whole circle of human know- 
ledge. Observe, too, that all this 
instruction costs exactly the value 
of the single book, or key, used by 
the reader; the slates of the other 
boys, together with the rent of the 
schoolroom. This method may, 
therefore, most truly be pronounced 
a capital discovery, in every point 
of view; and we have little doubt 
that it will speedily be extended 
from the sciences to the arts, which 
seem all to admit of being taught 
upon similar principles. 

Passing over the system of rewards 
and punishments, which Mr. Lan- 
caster has devised, as it appears to 
us with a thorough knowledge of 
his subject; the nature of children; 
derived as much from long expe- 
rience as from just and even philo- 
sophical reasoning; we shall only 
further notice the system of disci- 
pline which he superadded to his 
other grand improvements. Where 
a school of one hundred or one hun- 
dred and filty boys is placed under 
the tuition of four or five masters, 
there is no great danger of disor- 
der; even on the old plan of instruc- 
tion, where only one boy in twenty 
or thirty is employed at a time; stil 
iess in the new system, where, in- 
stead of so many yawning or whis- 
pering little animals, we see nothing 
but attention and animation, and 
hear cnly the buz of industry. But 
where a single master was to be set 
over the same number of boys; and 
still more where the number was to 
be increased to eight hundred or 
one thousand, a discipline behoved 
to be introduced which should ena- 
ble his authority to reach all over 
the body, and supply the want of 
actual inspection. A s¥stematick ar- 
rangement of labour was likewise 
necessary, where classes were obli- 
ged to shift about from place to 
place, in order to use the same print- 
ed lessons; and chance from task to 
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task, in order to make use of the 
same materials. Into the details of 
these matters we cannot, of course, 
now enter; but it may be enough to 
State, in general, that the object jg 
attained by applying to a school the 
organization of a regiment, and jt; 
evolutions, under the word of com. 
mand. Nor shall we want a witness 
to vouch for its perfect success, jp 
securing the order and regularity of 
the operations, if the reader shou|q 
happen to have seen any one of the 
various seminaries now established 
on Mr. Lancaster’s principles, and, 
for the most part, under his super. 
intendance; or that of the many 
schoolmasters whom he has already 
educated. 

early in the year 1803, Mr. Lan. 
caster published the first edition of 
his book, containing a very modest, 
natural, and intelligible account of 
the improvements in education, 
which we have been tracing; with 
the exception of the greatest of them 
all, however; the method of teach- 
ing arithmetick, which he had not 
then completed. An account of it 
was given in his second edition, pub- 
lished about the end of the same 
year. The number of his scholars 
had increased to above three hun- 
dred; and in 1805, when he publish- 
ed his third edition, he announced, 
that seven hundred boys were ac- 
tually taught for 260/. at his school, 
which, with a very small additional 
expense, he intended to fit for the 
reception of one thousand. The 
whole expense of educating this 
large number, he estimated at no 
more than 300/. and an establish- 
ment had likewise been begun, for 
the education of schoolmasters, who 
might carry his methods into every 
part of the country. In the account 
of his plan, which Mr. Lancaster 
delivered in these publications, he 
eratefully acknowledged his obliga- 
tions to Dr. Bell, both for the me- 


thod of sandwriting and of syllabick J 


spelling, or the study of spelling; 
claiming, however, for himself, the 
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peculiar mode of teaching spelling, 
which we have already described. 
He also represents the Madras ex- 
periment as, in its fundamental 
principle, similar to his own method 
of teaching by monitors; which, how- 
ever, he seems not to have consider- 
ed as peculiar to either of the new 
plans, but to have been borrowed, 
with little variation, from the old 
schools. 

After the publication of the third 
edition, and when not only all Mr. 
Lancaster’s improvements had been 
completed, and fully detailed to the 
world by his own hand, but also 
practically exhibited on a very large 
scale in his schools, Dr. Bell pub- 
lished a second edition of Azs pam- 
phlet, in some respects greatly en- 
jarged; but omitting several very 
material documents, which the first 
had contained. For example: the 
letter of thanks addressed to him by 
the four masters of the Male Asylum, 
and in which they describe them- 
selves as teachers, is left out in the 
second edition. Such an omission, 
we acknowledge, is unfortunate, be- 
cause it greatiy benefits the argu- 
ment of Dr. Bell and his friends, 


f who have attempted to show, that 


these men were not exactly teach- 
ers. Indeed, the second edition 
makes ho mention whatever of those 
masters; and, suppressing a table of 
the school which had been given in 
the first, it substitutes an arrange- 
ment Closely resembling that of Mr. 
Lancaster, already both described 
in print, and exemplified in most 
successful practice. In 1807, the 
doctor published a third edition, 
with more omissions of the same 
kind, and so many additions, that 
the original forty eight pages had 
now swelled into one hundred and 
fourteen, notwithstanding all that 
he had suppressed. As a specimen 
of the additions, we may mention a 


‘chapter on the union of schools of 


industry, with schools of instruc- 
tton; a topick which had occupied 
no less than thirty four pages of 
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Mr. Lancaster’s work. He also 
makes mention of slates and spell- 
ing cards, to which no allusion 
whatever can be found in the two 
first editions. Mr. Fox now publish- 
ed his “ Comparative View,’ and 
took notice of those alterations; and, 
soon after, in 1809, Dr. Beil pub- 
lished a fourth edition, consisting 
of 348 pages, in which he restores 
the passages and documents sup- 
pressed in the two former editions; 
and adds a variety of views, which 
we can scarcely conceive that he 
should not have taken from Mr. 
Lancaster. It may suffice to say, 
that he, for the first time, extols the 
economy of the Madras plan or sys- 
tem; and recommends it as well 
adapted to the education of the 
lower orders; with the exception al- 
ready commented upon, of writing 
and cyphering, which he is afraid to 
trust them with. The assertions, 
that, by his system, one master can 
teach one thousand boys; and that it 
can afford instruction at the rate of 
10s. 7s. or 4s. according to the num- 
ber; assertions, which, at the time 
he wrote them, Lancaster had fully 
proved, by actually teaching eleven 
hundred at that rate; but which the 
Madras plan, as originally describ- 
ed, was utterly inadequate to exem- 
plify. These assertions form a very 
remarkable feature in the improve- 
ments, we regret to say the unac- 
knowledged and unnoticed improve- 
ments, which Dr. Bell’s pamphlet 
has, in its progress to the state of a 
book, derived from the writings and 
the teaching of Joseph Lancaster. 
We are here upon ground which 
comprises the very gist of the con- 
troversy, into which we are forced, 
so much against our inclination. 
And as, from the same ground, con- 
clusions will spring, of more gene- 
rai Importance than the comparative 
merits of the two individuals, we 
must stop the reader upon it tor a 
moment longer. First, as to the 
number of masters; it seems vain to 
deny that Mr. Lancaster’s school 
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was the only onc, before 1806, in 
which a single master taught even 
so many as two hundred boys. The 
Madras school had Dr. Bell to su- 
perintend; a schoolmaster; and three 
assistant masters. How, then, can 
we allow Dr. Bell and sir Thomas 
Bernard to discover, now, that those 
men had nothing to do with the 
school, when, in 1797, Dr Bell par- 
ticularized one of them [ R. Taylor] 
as having “a general charge in one 
of the school rooms;” and another 
{ F. Johnson| as “ the schoolmaster 
who had a general charge;” when 
they all four, in their letter of 
thanks, describe themselves to be 
“employed as teachers;” and when 
he, in his answer, treats them all 
four as “the masters of the Male 
Asylum;” putting on the same foot- 
ing, the three assistants and the per- 
son whom he allowed to be a school- 
master properly so called: It is not 
exactly one of Mr. Lancaster’s im- 
provements, that he, even for a body 
of one thousand boys, requires no 
one to act like R. Taylor, who has “a 
general charge in one of the school 
rooms ‘” And is not the power of 
dispensing with R. Taylor, that 
which enables Mr. Lancaster to 
boast, that ove master can educate 
ene thousand children? Dr. Bell is 
exactly in the situation in which 
Mr. Lancaster would have been, 
had he made this boast; challenged an 
examination; and allowed us unwa- 
rily to discover R. Taylor behind 
the door, when we went to see whe- 
ther his pretensions were well 
founded. He must abide by his Ma- 
dras school, and be tried by his first 
edition. : 

‘Then, as to the grand point of 
economy, which is, in truth, every 
thing in this inguiry; but is only now 
brought forward by Dr. Bell, and not 
even now considered as of primafy 
importanee by his friend sir Thomas 
Bernard; it appears that, at Madras, 
three of the masters had thirty pa- 
godas a month; and there was ano- 
iher, whose salary is not mentioned; 
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but, take the medium of ten pagodas 
for each, and we have (at 8s. the 
pagoda) 16/. a month, or 192) , 
year. But Dr. Bell was there, like. 
wise, much in the manner in which 
Mr. Lancaster is in the borough 
school; and, although he states thy 
he declined all pecuniary recom. 
pense in India, Mr. Fox [p. 41) ip. 
forms us, that in July, 1797, after 
his return to England, the East Jp. 
dia Company settled 200/. a yeg 
upon him as a compeusation “ fop 
his having given up, while at Ma. 
dras, the remuneration of 480/. a 
year, to which he was entitled for 
attending the Male Asylum School,” 
This tallies singularly with the state. 
ment of Dr. Bell in his first edition, 
that the highest salary of a school. 
master, on the old plan, would be 
100 pagodas a month; for this makes 
exactly the odd sum of 480/. a year, 
No doubt, then, this was the calcu- 
lation of Dr. Bell’s natural salary; 
and they who know the honourable 
company, and their servants at the 
presidencies, will have as _ little 
doubt that an office of this value has 
not been suffered to expire for want 
of occupants. Here, then, we have, 
in masters’ salaries, to begin with, 
672/, a year; to which must be adé- 
ed, the rent, and other expenses i 
a schoolroom. Furthermore, a sum 
must be set apart for books, writing 
materials, and rewards; all of which, 
are, even in the last stage of im- 
provement, to which Dr. Bell has 
brought his plan, viz. in his last 
edition, out of all comparison, more 
costly than in Mr. Lancaster’s sys- 
tem. Each child must have all 
the books used, to the number of 
fourteen or fifteen, and. must use 
paper, pen, and ink from the begin- 
ning of his writing; and the rewards, 
consisting of so much money by the 
week, to monitors and boys who ex- 
cel in each , amount, as we 
have calculated from sir T. Ber- 
nard’s account of the Barrington 
school, to 38/. a year for two hun- 
dred boys. It is impossible to esti- 
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ntate the books and paper on this 
plan at less than 100/. a year, being 
10s. a boy; so that 900/. must be re- 

uired to clear all expenses. But, 
call it only 800/. which is allowing 
nothing for rent and other expenses 
of the room; the result is, that Dr. 
Bell’s plan educates the children of 
the poor at four pounds a head by 
the year, which is three times as 
much as the expense of the first 
grammar school in Scotland; and, 
instead of being a very cheap, turns 
out to be a very costly education. 
Nay, were we to deduct the super- 
intendant’s salary, the expense- 
would be, allowing only 50/. for the 
room, 380/. or 38s. a head, which is 
half as much again as the High 
School of this city. In truth, the 
want of economy is inherent in Dr. 
Bell’s system; even in its latest state 
of improvement; for many of the ex- 
penses increase exactly with the 
number taught. Thus rewards, 
books, and writing materials, form 
a large item for each boy, not less 
than 14 or 15s. at the lowest com- 
putation; and the proportion is the 
same.in a school of one thousand, 
and in one of one hundred. The 
beauty of Mr. Lancaster’s principle 
is, that it diminishes this, like every 
other expense of education, in pro- 
portion as the numbers taught are 
increased; while, even tothe small- 
est schools, it brings those charges 
far below the estimates of the ether 
scheme. Of this, even sir Thomas 
Bernard seems to have been senrsi- 
ble; for, he says [p. 101] “ Upon the 
last article, the economy of a school, 
Mr. Lancaster is above all praise. 
In this respect. he will be found to 
surpass Dr. Bell, even when the 
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32) 
misconceptions which have been 
entertained by some persons, re- 
specting his Madras school, shall 
have been entirely done away;” an 
admission, which, like most of his 
valuable tract, does much honour to 
the worthy baronet’s candour; theugh 
we lament, that he should have, 
from an oversight, added a few 
words, rather underrating the point 
of economy, in which, truly, the 
whole, or nearly the whole, ques- 
tion between the two plans lies, and 
the whole, or nearly the whole, me- 
rit of either, as compared with the 
old system, is comprised.* 

We have now only to resume the 
history of the two plans, in order to 
complete this comparative view, 
both of their several merits, and of 
the grounds upon which the two in- 
ventors assert their claims to origi- 
nality. And, to say the truth, our 
preference of Mr. Lancaster to Dr. 
Bell (since we are compelled to 
contrast men who ought always to 
have been regarded as fellow labour- 
ers, and not as rivals) rests, if pos- 
sible, yet more confidently upon the 
material points already established. 

It has already been observed, that. 
Dr. Bell retired to a distant part of 
the country, as soon as his pamphlet 
was published. There he remained 
occupied with the sacred duties of 
his profession, and, for above eight 
years, appears to have done nothing 
towards carrying the Madras me- 
thod into practice. He drops a hint 
once about a Sunday school in his 
parish; but, had it contained any ex- 
emplification of his principles, he 
would, no doubt, have descrided that 
institution. In the end of Decem- 
ber, 1806, we are informed, that, 


* In another passage of his work, sir Thomas repeats the same inaccuracy, rather 
more in detail. He objects to Mr. Lancaster’s method of making one book serve for 
the whole school; and gives us his reason, that a book is a gratification to a child. It 
is,” says he, “‘ property to them; it is a crown and a sceptre to them.” [p. 94] forget- 


4 ting that the question is, whether the child can afford to have the crown and sceptre. 


And as for the assertion which follows, that 20s. a year-will supply books to a whole 
School of 100 boys; it proceeds on the assumption, that only one little book shall be 
used, and that, at the price at which a religious saciety distributes it from a peculfar 


fund. 
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one month before, a school on his 
plan had been begun at Swanage; 
and this is the first and the last 
time that we hear of it. Afterwards, 
he refers us to two other schools on 
his principies, as: instances of their 
application to practice. But one of 
these, the Mary-le-bone, seminary, 
was visited by Mr. Fox; and he 
found, to his no small surprise, that 
fhis school had been orgazized by 
Mr. Lancaster, on his own princi- 
files, and that a vote of thanks to 
him, on that account, had been 
passed by the subscribers, the wor- 
thy dean of Westminster being in 
the chair; the other, at Whitechapel, 
was then just set on foot. The Bar- 
rington school, very recently esta- 
blished, under Dr. Bell’s immediate 
superintendance (for he enjoys a 
large salary as master of Sherborne 
hospital, and has, we are informed, 
no other occupation than the care 
of the school*) educates, or is in- 
tended to educate, 120 boys. 

Such have been the actual, frac- 
tical exertions of Dr. Bell to propa- 
gate the system of popular educa- 
tion. He did nothing till Mr. Lan- 
caster’s schools were bestowing 
education on thousands; were known 
by reputation every where; and ad- 
mitted, by all who saw them, to be 
a completely successful experiment 
on a very large scale. He then be- 
gan to establish some seminaries on 
the Madras plan; and, in five years, 
he has set a going three, one of 
which we know nothing about, ex- 
cept that, when it was a month old, 
we were told it had been begun; 
another of which is still in its first 
infancy; and is supported by every 
sort of costly patronage and eratui- 
tous endowment;t and the whole of 
which put together, do not profess 
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to educate more boys than one of 
Lancaster’s schoois used to do, be. 
fore he had extended his subscrip. 
tion, and enlarged his plan in 1895, 
During the same five years, Mp, 
Lancaster’s system has been ad. 
vancing with the steadiness deriyed 
from the firm construction of all jt 
parts, and their artist-like combina. 
tion. He devised the principles, and 
executed the mechanism with his 
own hand; and the invention derives 
a vast portion of its merits from the 
master having shown all mankind 
how he himself uses it. By his inde. 
fatigable activity, he has trained 
numberless persons fit to carry the, 
practical benefits of his discovery 
over the whole world; and he has 
mads the tour of nearly the whole 
island, every where exciting the 
friends of humanity to cooperate 
with his honest zeal, and establish. 
ing, by their means, in all parts of 
the country, seminaries, which may 
at once educate the poor in their 
immediate neighbourhood, and serve 
as patterns for the imitation of other 
districts, but which all the pam- 
phlets that could be printed would 
never have founded, nor even en- 
couraged men to attempt, without 
the marvellous stimulus communi- 
cated by an able and accomplished 
enthusiast, and the well grounded 
confidence inspired by having the 
actual inventor for a fellow labour- 
er. Had Dr. Bell’s pian been pub- 
lished twenty years ago, in its Jast 
and most perfect form; nay, had it 
even coincided entirely with the 
other, and had no man but he, alone, 
ever pretended to any invention of 
methods, or discovery of principles; 
if, in such circumstances, we were 
now called upon to say who founded 
the new system of education, and to 


* It is a painful, but necessary part of all controversies, that the disputants must be 
ever putting the bystanders: on their guard against listening to undue imsinuations, 
We, therefore, desire, once more, to have it understood, that we view the preference 
bestowed on Dr. Beli as equally honourable to his patron and himself. 

{ There are houses and »ardens ai the Barrington school, for a number of boys, on 
a foundation; and a perpetual provision made for this, by the munificence of the right 


reverend founder. 
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record, for the veneration of poste- practical effect, and in spreading the 


rity, the man who had made the 
blessings of knowledge as common 
as the light of the sun, we could 
not cast our eye for one moment 
over the last fact that has been un- 
folded, without pronouncing the 
name of Joseph Lancaster. 

We deeply regret to find, that 
Dr. Bell has not had the prudence 
and good sense (we say nothing of 
generosity or courage) to allow this 
simple minded and most deserving 
man, a merit which he cannot, by 
any stretch of self complacency, 
pretend to dispute with him. And 
herein lies the charge, which, we 
are unwillingly compelled to admit, 
has sunk -most in our minds against 
that reverend person. We could 
have pardoned the senseless distinc- 
tion between teaching writing and 
reading, and passed over the alarm, 
lest the minds of the lower orders, 
“ who are doomed to the drudgery of 
daily labour,’ should be too much 
elevatedby instruction. In favour of 
so considerable a benefactor of so- 
ciety, we could have done a little 
violence to our suspicious habits; 
and imputed such doctrines to sin- 
cere, though groundless fears, and 
to the remains of narrow minded 
notions. We could have exercised a 
similar charity towards his most lu- 
dicrous rant about “ thro: wing aside 
the hornbook of our ancestors;” and 
refrained, or endeavoured to refrain 
from tracing, in the various insinua- 
tions against liberal opinions, which 
his writings contain, a fellowship of 
feeling, if not of motives, with the 
Daubenies, the Trimmers, and the 
Sprys. But when we find Dr. Bell 
printing book after book, to explain 
his system; years and years after 
Mr. Lancaster had, by the most un- 
wearied exertions, we will only sav 

of bodily labour, succeeded com- 
pletely in carrying every one princi- 
ple of that, scheme into comple te 


beneficial use « ‘it over the whole 
island; and when, in those books, 
Dr. Bell does not even make men- 
tion of Mr. Lancaster;* offers him 
no acknowledgment for his corpo- 
real fatigues “(we go no further) 
tenders him no thanks for having, 
we will call it, taken the trouble oi 
adopting and disseminating his doc- 
trines; presents to him no gratula- 
tions upon the unhoped for success 
which had attended his preaching 
and his practice of those doctrines; 
nay, deigns not even to record the 
fact, so important to his own fame, 
that the Madras system had won- 
derfully prospered in England, yn- 
der the management of one Joseph 
Lancaster (need we clear our posi- 
tion by any further admissions ‘ can 
we strip the one man any closer, in 
order to try the other’s conduct, and 
scrutinize his motives ‘) truly this 
silence is too unnatural even to be 
mysterious, and, in our ears, do all 
we can to shut them, to stop them 
up with the remembrance of the 
man’s former merits, it loudly rings 
a distinct charge against the reve- 
rend gentleman, of pitiful jealousy to- 
wards one whom he may be desirous 
of thinking his imitator, but towards 
whom he thus betrays the feelings 
of a disappointed rival. But if the 
jealousy be denied, then it is time ta 
infer a still graver accusation; for, 
in that case, Dr. Bell must be consi- 
dered as leagued in most unnatural 
union with the combination of bigots 
and timeservers, against one of the 
greatest benefactors of his species, 
The efforts of that combination 
were, as we before observed, most 
unfortunately aided by the atcident 
of Dr. Bell’s right reverend patron’s 
calling him from his retirement to 
bring forward his claims to origi- 
nality, and to assist in the establish. 
ment of schools. The clamour which 
had gone forth partially, and with 


* Unless, indeed l, at the foot ofone pag e, where he alludes to his pamphlet, in ordey 
“0 sneak sii, ght ahs of it 
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little success, against Mr. Lancaster, 
was now renewed, under the form 
of ascribing all the merit to Dr. 
Bell; lavishly applauding his me- 
thod, and decrying his competitor’s. 
The attempt, however, to obstruct 
Mr. Lancaster’s course, failed so 
signally, that we shall spare our- 
selves the trouble of again alluding 
to the facts. The royal and noble 
patronage®* still stood in the way of 
any very gross violations of decency 
towards his principles and charac- 
ter, and whatsoever was to be thrown 
out against the tendency of his sys- 
tem, or against his motives, behoved 
to be guardedly conveyed by insinu- 
ation, rather than launched in the 
common shape of a cry. Mr. Lan- 
caster was stigmatized as a quaker; 
the tenets of that innocent and ami- 
able sect were abused; and then, in 
order to heighten the charge against 
Mr. Lancaster, at the expense of 
consistency, as well as truth, he was 
said to be a person whom his sect 
renounced. But the expected suc- 
cess of Dr. Bell’s plan, from the 
patronage he had recently met with, 
soon gave a new turn and a bolder 
form to the argument; and the 
watchmen of the church (as these 
unquiet persons are fond of calling 
themselves) now openly sounded the 
alarm of danger to the establish- 
ment, from the system of the man 
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The archdeacon Daubeny ong 








more ascended the pulpit, and raiseg : 
again, within the walls of St. Paul's d 
that voice of persecution, wit, 

which he had made Sarum echo, fa 
He warned his brethren to be tk 
their guard against “the projecteg e} 





improvements in the education of 
the poor.” He accused Mr. Lancas. 
ter of excluding from his plan the 
peculiar doctrines of the gospel, 
The plan itself, he stigmatized, 4 
“ calculated to answer no one pur. 
pose, so much, as that of amale, 
mating the great body of the peo. 
ple into one great, deistical com. 
found;” and he designated Mr, 
Lancaster as one, who, in_ they 
“days of rebuke and blasphemy,’ 
had become the author of “ a de. 
ceitful institution, the whole secre il 
of which, for the purpose of neutral. 
izing the effect of all established 
opinions,” consisted in teaching 
“the rejection of all peculiar tenets,’ 
and the adoption of “ a kind of fii. 
losofthical deism;” an _ institution 
“which called to mind the crafty 
design of the afostate Julian to con 
found Christianity, by encouraging 
dissension, as the best means of 

























gradually extirpating the name off ve 
Christ from the earth.” Finally, this ij wi 
reverend person plainly stated, thai je 

cd, 


the “archdeceiver” himself (mean. 
ing, as we conjecture, not Buona iy in 


whom the royal head of the church _ parte, but only Satan) had an interest i sig 
haa graciously deemed worthy of in the new system of education, iy 2¢2 
his peculiar favour and protection. inasmuch as this “ industrious pro. [i rel 
eve 
* ‘To enumerate the distinguished persons who have publickly given their support tof Ma 
Mr. Lancaster and his system, would take up far more room than we can now spare fi ver 
for this subject. Yet we cannot deny ourselves the gratification of recording, upon 
such anoccasion, the name of the right reverend Dr. H. Bathurst, bishop of Norwich, . 
who, to the many proofs of liberality, of mild and intrepid philanthropy which his «,,,., 
pastoral lite affords, has lately added that of a publick sermon in favour of Joseph spe: 
Lancaster, and his plan of education. In Scotland, we are proud to say that it has qua 
hitherto met with no opposition from any party in our church; and that the established J +}, .., 
clergy in general have indicated a laudable zeal for its universal adoption. One clergy- BM <+.4, 
man, indeed, not of the establishment, and not the most esteemed of the very respect-¥ .1,,, 
able communion to which he belongs, has emulated, as we understand, the archdea-§ ;,, .j 
‘on Daubeny, and made the pulpit the vehicle of his calumnies against Lancaster. As + 
we do not appreliend any great mischief from his exertions, we have no wish that he# relig 


should be made to expiate this, as he Aav expiated other calumnies. 
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woter of heresy would not fail to 
turn it to the promotion of infi- 
delity.”’* j 
Let us hope that such topicks 
failed altogether of success. Never- 
theless, it cannot be denied, that one 
eharge is mixed up with them, 
which has attracted the notice of a 
few among the more worthy and 
rational portion of the churchmen; 
a charge, which, we grieve to say, 
for a short season, had some influ- 
ence in creating alarm against the 
new system. This accusation re- 
solves itself into a single point. Mr. 
Lancaster teaches no particular reli- 
gious articles. To which the plain 
answer always has been, that he 
teaches reading, writing, and arith- 
metick. He gives hig pupils a key, 
by which they may unlock all the 
stores of sacred knowledge. But, 
moreover, he teaches the scrifitures; 
daily and hourly does he set before 
his scholars the history and the doc- 
trines of Christ, as delivered by his 
apostles. There is not a word taught 
in his schools, that is not taken from 
the writings of the inspired pen- 
men. All this is granted. No one can 
venture to deny it. His bitterest ad- 
versaries explicitly admit it. But, 
will it be believed, that this does 
not satisfy them? Will it be credit- 
ed, that, in the nineteenth century, 
in a protestant country, in times 
signalized by nothing more than the 
zeal displayed against the Romish 
religion, and the daily sacrifices ot 
every kind, which that zeal de- 
mands; will it be credited, that the 
very faction, whose outcries against 
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popery are the loudest, and whose 
demeanour towards its professors is 
the most intolerant, have not blush- 
ed to use the very worst arguments 
of the Romish bigots, and to pro- 
claim the dangers of intrusting an 
unprepared multitude with the free 
use Of the scriftures? To teach 
merely the bible, it seems, is to en- 
courage dissent, heresy, latitudina- 
rian principles, indifference, deism, 
infidelity, irreligion. And we grieve 
to say, that sir Thomas Bernard 
himself, whom we have found, in 
general, so candid towards the new 
system; so fair, and even liberal, to- 
wards Mr. Lancaster, in other to- 
picks; so favourable even to his 
method of teaching the scriptures; 
lends a kind of sanction to this worst 
of popish abominations, in one pas- 
sage of his tract, where he lays it 
down, that the bible should not be 
put into the hands of children, until 
after they have gone through a pre- 
paratory course of religious instruc- 
tion.t How much more enlightened 
and rational an authority have we 
in the conduct of the king of Fng- 
land; the patron of the Lancastrian 
system ! and how noble is the com- 
mentary upon it, which his own me- 
morable speech to the author of the 
system, affords! We allude to that 
exalted saying of his (which, we 
own, strikes us as infinitely finer 
than the celebrated wish of Henry 
IV. of France) that “he hoped to sce 
the day, when every pfroor child in his 
dominions should be able to read his 
bible !” 

When this truly Christian and 


* In other tracts, the abuse of Mr. Lancaster and the quakers is still more unmea- 
sured, particularly in a ‘* Dialogue between a Master and Apprentice,” supposed to 
speak pretty correctly the sentiments of the persons of whom we are treating. The 


quakers are there denominated “ an antichristian sect.” Itis said, that “ the brood of 


them was ofthe most unpromising kind, from their first hatching.” The term digot is 
stated to be “* engraved on their door;” and, of the sect which destroyed the Atrican 
ilave trade, it is observed, that little good can be expected from their efforts, either 


inchurch or state. 


+ The worthy baronet (we cannot too often commend him for it) boldly defends the 
religious part.of Mr. Lancaster’s course of tuition; but the reprehensible passage al- 
tuded to in the text, comes into his account of Dr. Bell’s course of reading. It mar 


possibly be an oversight. 
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truly patriotick wish is accomplish- 
ed, we, for our parts, shall think, 
that an inestimable benefit has been 
conferred on that generation, and 
an incalculable advantage obtained 
for the whoie community. But even 
those who may think differently, 
have no reason, on this account, to 
undervalue the discovery of Mr. 
Lancaster. The system which he has 
invented, may be applied to teach 
the catechism as well as the scrip- 
tures; and should be extolled and 
adopted, therefore, by all those who 
really wish to sce the catechism fa- 
miliar to all the children in the 
kingdom. Mr. Lancaster does not 
bind over the schoolmasters whom 
he instructs, to take all their les- 
sons, aS he himself does, from the 
inspired writings alone. He has no 
objection that they should employ 
his method to imprint the catechism 
of the church of England; or the 
confession of faith of the Scottish 
church; or the liturgy of the Ro- 
manists, upon the minds of their 
respective disciples. All that he 
wants is, that Azs method should be 
made known and adopted; and all 
that his advocates want is, that the 
merit of discovering, and of bring- 
ing that method to practical perfec- 
tion, should be ascribed to him who 
deserves it. What should. we think 
of the liberality of those who should 
pretend to undervalue the invention 
of printing, because the inventor 
happened to be a sectary? or of 
their common sense, who should 


ery out against its gencra! adoption, - 


upon the same orthodox ground ? 
Yet printing is not more capable of 
being applied to diffuse a@// truth 
and all knowtedge, than the beauti- 
ful discovery of Mr. Lancaster. Con- 
sidering him, indeed, as the sole 
practical teacher of that inestimable 
discovery; the only person from 


whom, as yet, this art of universal 
instruction can be safely derived; 
we cannot help regarding it as a 
mosi lortunate and providential cir- 
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auce, that he should happen 
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to belong to a sect which does ng 
think it necessary to bring forwarg 
its peculiar doctrines in a system of 
clementary education. If the inyep, 
tor of this valuable method had beey 
a bigoted catholick; a sour presby, 
terlan; or a narrow minded membe 
of the church of England, and hag 
consequently, insisted upon exem, 
plifying it only in teaching the pe. 
culiar dogmas of his own particular § 
church; it is evident that none by 
the members of that church coul 
have derived any benefit from his 
exertions; and that it would haye 
been difficult for persons of another 
persuasion to have acquired that 
thorough and practical knowledge 
of it, which might qualify them to 
act as schoolmasters within the |i 
mits of their own congregations 
The unexceptionable demeanour of 
Mr. Lancaster, however, can revolt 
none; and holds out an acceptable 
invitation to all. He appears, in his 
school, as a Christian only; teaching 
nothing but what ad/ Christians agree 
in revering; and desiring them all 
to come and learn, from his manner 
of teaching the bible, how every 
thing else that they may wish to add 
to it, may be most effectually taught, 

The real motive of the onposi 
tion which has been attempted to Mr. 
Lancaster, is, we will venture to 
say, by no means the fear of infidel 
ity, but of dissent; and it is truly pl 
tiable to see Dr. Bell himself among 
the first in furnishing us with prools 
of this assertion. He has not scru- 
pled, indeed, to insinuate, in his 
last publication | p. 317 | that the ip- 
struction of youth should be com- 
mitted to the parochial elergy; and 
that schoolmasters should be l- 
censcd by the bishop. After stating 
that such is the law (which it is not) 
he suggests, that little more re- 
mains to be done, than to give it 
contistency, uniformity, and stabi- 
lity;” (that is to say, to refread the 
existing’ statutes) and, he adds, that 
“it may suffice for the present, to 
begin with putting Sunday schools 
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%r the poor under existing and afi- 
ropiriate authorities.’ 

We certainly do not quote this 
for the purpose of entering into a 
legal argument with the reverend 
author. We do not mean to take the 
trouble of reminding him, that all 
maoner of toleration has now, for 
above thirty years, been the right of 
dissenting teachers by statute, as it 
always was, in sound policy and na- 
tural justice. Nor do we intend to 
upbraid him with referring, for the 
rights of the church, to obsolete ca- 
nons, which denounce a series of 
excommunications against persons 
euilty of omissions, habitual to al- 
most every British subject, of what- 
ever feligious denomination. But 
we state the substance of Dr. Bell’s 
suggestion, for the sake of record- 
ing the fact, that there exist certain 
persons, whose almost avowed de- 
signs are hostile to toleration; who 
are preparing the minds of the peo- 
ple for attempts to extend the pow- 
ers of the hierarchy; who, not con- 
tent with seeing the established 
church in possession (we thank God, 
in undisturbed, undisputed, unenvied 
possession) of the privileges so con- 
ducive to the temporal, as well as 
spiritual welfare of the realm; would 
madly seek to extend her power, 
and lessen her security; to exalt her 
name, and debase her character; to 
clothe her with new attributes, and 
bring into jeopardy her very exist- 
ence. Now, therefore, we, in our 
turn, must be permitted to speak of 
dangers, and to occupy -eurselves 
with alarms; we must presume to 
warn and admonish; we must de- 
nouncey as enemies to the peace and 
liberties of the community most cer- 
tainly, but as worse enemies, if it be 
possible, to the welfare of the 
church, and the whole religious in- 
terests of England, those who first, 
by half concealed stratagem, and 
how by more than half declared ag- 


* Moral and Political Philosophy, vol. ii. p. 305. 
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gressions, undermining where they 
durst not assault, and attacking what 
they hoped to find defenceless; 
would wage war against the dearest 
rights of the people, for the pur- 
pose of involving the clergy in 
trouble and shame; and lay society 
itself waste, in order that the church 
might pass through the highest pe- 
rils, to the most certain corruption. 
Against the machinations of such 
men, we warn, above all, the wise 
and pious part of the sacred order 
to which they belong, and the tem: 
poral rulers whose ears they may, 
perhaps, seek to gain, by promises 
of assistance and support. Distrust- 
ing both our authority and our pow- 
ers of persuasion, we would warn 
both those classes, in the language 
of the most powerful supporter of 
the establishment who was ever suf- 
fered to die unmitred: “ The single 
end,” says Dr. Paley, “ which we 
ought to propose by religious esta- 
blishments, is the preservation and 
communication of religious know- 
ledge. Every other idea, and every 
other end, that have been mixed 
with this; as the making of the 
church an engine, or even an ally 
of the state; converting it into the 
means of strengthening or of dif- 
Jusing influence; or regarding it as 
a support of regal, 77 opposition to 
fofiular forms of government; have 
served only to debase the institu- 
tion, and to introduce into it nume- 
rous corruptions and abuses.” 

Whoever has done us the honour 
to follow us through the detail 
which we have now brought to a 
close, will probably be prepared to 
admit, among others, the following 
positions: 

That the new system of educa- 
tion is calculated to promote the 
cheap, rapid, and easy diffusion of 
knowledge, in an unprecedented de- 
gree. 

That the merit of devising it be; 
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iongs to Joseph Lancister,* although 
one of its principles had been pre- 
viously known to Dr. Bell, and ex- 
emplified in the school at Madras, 
but without those other principles, 
which, when taken together, consti- 
tute the new system. 

That to Joseph Lancaster, alone, 
belongs the praise of introducing 
the new system into practice, and 
enabling mankind to benefit by it, 
and preparing the way for its uni- 
versal reception. 

That the plan pursued by Dr. 
Bell, and recently attempted to be 
set up in opposition to Mr. Lancas- 
ter’s, has no one peculiarity which 
ean entitle it to a preference; while, 
on the contrary, it is deficient in 
many of the most important points, 
and especially fails in the article of 
economy. 
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Lastly, that, while greet praise j, 
due to Dr. Bell for his exertions in 
Madras, and for his attempts in Fp, 
gland, there is no good whatever ty 
be expected from any endeavours ty 
keep alive the opposition to My 
Lancaster, commenced by jj, 
friends; but that every real friend ty 
the education of the poor, will cop. 
sider the system of the latter as the 
only one well adapted to the attaip. 
ment of that desirable object. 

The length to which this articl 
has already extended, precludes the 
possibility of adding (as was our ip. 
tention) a sketch of the proceedings 
of Mr. Lancaster’s friends, and of 
the success which has attended their 
liberal and persevering exertions i 
behalf of the best interests of nian. 
kind. 








FROM THE LITERARY PANORAMA. 


HUMBOLDT’S POLITICAL ESSAYS ON NEW SPAIN. 


[Concluded from p. 236. ] 


VERY little foresight was neces- 
sary to authorize our opinicn, that 
the colonies of New Spain were 
ripe for separation from the parent 
state, as suggested in the former 
part of this article. It is not, there- 
fore, as claiming much credit for 
sagacity, that we introduce the con- 
tinuation of this subject, by remark- 
ing, that, since our last publication, 
intelligence has arrived, of Mexico, 
with its provinces, generally, having 
assumed the character of indepen- 
dence. This event was to be ex- 


pected. Whether it will issue in 
such an entire separation of inter. 
ests from Old Spain, as too often 
converts old friends into new ene: 
mies, cannot, at present, be deter 
mined. Many are the questions 
which may arise in consequence of 
such a revolution. For instance, as 
to religion. Being catholicks, will 
the Mexicans retain their subjec- 
tion to the head of the catholick 
church? will the head of the catho- 
lick church continue to bestow his 
apostolick benediction on reyolters 


*Itis admitted by sir T. Bernard, that no charge of borrowing from Dr. Bell can 
possibly be brought against Mr. Lancaster. Indeed, he accuses both Mr. Lancaster 
and his defenders, of never having ‘ examined Dr. Bell’s principles or their applica- 
tion.” {p. 103] And, if they never did understand them, Dr. Bell himself furnishes 
their best apology; for, after the lapse of twelve years, and the publication of three 
editions of his plan, he announces the purpose of additional matter in the fourth to be. 
to “ give minute and particular instructions for reducing his scheme to practice.” p. 29. 
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from their natural sovereign, his 
most catholick majesty ? Great was 


the traffick, formerly, in this coun- 


try, in religious articles, bulls, in- 
dulgences, pardons, rosaries, gir- 
dles, &c. but this source of wealth 
to the popedom, must now fail. Not 
much can the peninsula afford to 
expend at Rome, for such pur- 
chases; and still less will the fervour 
of religions zeal, after a while, in- 
duce the Mexicans to remit for that 
purpose. 

As to the political condition of 
the inhabitants, it should seem, that 
no great energy has been of late 
transmitted from the sovereign in 
Europe to his subjects in the new 
world. The wisdom that emanated 
from the court of Madrid was not 
prodigious; and the vigour of admi- 
nistration was not superiour, in de- 
eree, to what the country to be go- 
verned might have afforded. The 
mass of the people will feel no loss 
when the European parent is devest- 
ed of the supremacy over them. 
Whether they will be sensibly 
gainers by the change, must, with 
many other inquiries, be referred 
to the decision of time. 

We avail ourselves of M. de 
Humboldt’s words, to state, that old 
“Spain is five times smaller than 
Mexico.” [We do not approve of 
this mode of stating the proportion: 
the translator should have said, 
“Mexico is five times larger than 
Spain.] Should no unforeseen mis- 
fortunes occur, we may ‘reckon, 
that, in less than a century, the po- 
pulation of New Spain will equal 
that of the mother country.” At pre- 
sent, the population cf Mexico is 
almost equal to that of the United 
States of America. Our traveller 
thus compares these two countries: 


“Ifthe political force of two states de- 
pended solely on the space which they oc- 
cupy onthe globe, and on the number of 
their inhabitants; if the nature of the soil, 
ihe configuration of the coast, and if the 
rhimate, the energy of the nation, and, 

‘oove all, the degree of perfection of its 
Vor. ¥. 26s 
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social institutions, were not the principal 
elements of this grand dynamical calcula- 
tion, the kingdom of New Spain might, 
at present, be placed in opposition to the 
confederation of the American republicks. 
Both labour under the inconvenience ot 
an unequally distributed population; but 
that of the United States, though in a soil 
and climate less favoured. by nature, aug- 
ments with an infinitely greater rapidity. 
Neither does it comprehend, like the 
Mexican population, nearly two millions 
and a half of aborigines. ‘These Indians, 
degraded by the despotism of the ancient 
Azteck sovereigns, and by the vexations ot 
the first conquerors, though prot ected br 
the Spanish laws, wise and humane. in 
general, enjoy very little, however, of 
this protection, from the great distance of 
the supreme authority. 
New Spain has one decided 
over the United States, 
slaves there, either Africans or of mixed 
race, is almost nothing; an advantage 
Which the European colonists have onls 
bertun rightly to appre ciate since the tra- 
gical events of the revolution of St. Do- 
mingo. So true itis, that the fear of phy- 
sical evils acts more powerfully than mo- 
ral considerations on the true interests ot 


advantage 


society, or the principles of philanthropy 


and of justice, so often the theme of the 
parliament, the constituent assembly, and 
the works of the philosophers.” 


When reporting on Mr. Arrow- 
smith’s map of these provinces (co- 
pied mostly from M. de H.) we sug- 
gested the possibility, that, hereaf- 
ter, the sceptre of dominion, over both 
east and west, might be held by a 
sovereign of Mexico. The baron ena- 
bles us to add, that “a king of 
Spain, resident in the capital ot 
Mexico, might transmit his orders 
in five weeks to the peninsula in 
Europe, and in six weeks to the 
Phillippine Islands in Asia.” He 
might raise in his kingdom what 
commerce collects from the rest of 
the globe: sugar, cochineal, cacao, 
cotton, coffee, wheat, henrp, flax, 
silk, oils, and wine, metals of all 
kinds, not excepting quicksilver, 
superb timber, with various requi- 
sites for the support of marine 
power. The eastern coast, neverthe- 
less, is Lu) provided with ports; for 
Vera Cruz, which is one of the best 


The kingdom of 
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now used, is merely a bad anchor- 
age, betwecn dangerous shallows. 
It is well known, that the project of 
a canal, cut across the isthmus, to 
unite the two seas, has long been 
contemplated with interest in Eu- 
rope; and we remember to have 
seen a private memorial addressed 
to the king of France, the burden of 
which was, the dread entertained 
by the French statesmen, lest Eng- 
land should obtain possession of this 
territory, by permission of Spain; 
should form a canal, and, thereby, 
obtain facilities for commerce in the 
South Sea; against which, all the 
navy of France might in vain at- 
tempt to oppose effectual obstacles. 
M. de H. examines the feasibility of 
this scheme, and describes the lo- 
calities of nine different points, on 
which it has been proposed to be 
executed; stating the advantages 
and disadvantages of cach. There is 
no present appearance, favourable 
to the execution of such a plan, 
which leads us to investigate’ fur- 
ther the character of this proposal. 

The elevations above the level of 
the sea, which distinguish the pro- 
vinces of New Spain, are known, 
among the inhabitants, under three 
appellations. The first is the Zierras 
Calientes; the sultry districts; these 
produce abundance of sugar, indigo, 
cotton, and bananas; but they are vi- 
sited by the yellow fever. Yet im- 
petuous winds, from October to 
March, cool the air to 60° of Fah- 
renheit at Vera Cruz; atthe Havan- 
ha to 32°. 

Rising on the Cordilleras, we 
come to the 7ierras Templadas, the 
temperate region; about 4,000 or 
5,000 feet above the level of the sea; 
the mean heat of the whole year is 
from 68° to 70°; and it seldom va- 
ries more than eight or ten degrees. 
But to this height the clouds as- 
cend; thick fogs, therefore, are fre- 
quently their envelope; but when 


* From 5576 to 6561 feet, 
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this country is free from them, it js 
a delightful region. 

The third elevation is the Zierrg; 
Frias, the cold districts; rising from 
7,000 to 8,000 feet or more. The 
mean temperature is under 62°, A; 
Mexico the thermcmeter has been 
known to fall several degrees below 
the freezing point. Still higher ele. 
rations have winters proportionately 
rude; with snow, ice, and other at. 
mospherick phenomena. It would 
be worthy of some intelligent natu. 
ralist, to form a comparison be. 
tween these gradations under the 
torrid zone, which, rising in height, 
increase in rigour; and those coun. 
tries, northward and southward, of 
which the winters are more severe 
as we advance towards the poles, 
Supposing the earth to be depressed 
at the poles, it is fair to ask whether 
the clevation of one country pro- 
duces effects analagous to the de- 
pression of the other? and to infer, 
that nature has more than one way 
of producing the same effects. 

The heights at which the pre. 
cious metals are fteund, deserve our 
attention. 

** A remarkable advantag.* for the pro- 
gress of national industry, arise’S from the 
height at which nature, in Ne Spain, 
has deposited the precious metals. 1.” Peru 
the most considerable silver mines, t'% 
of Potosi, Pasco, and Chota, are immens” 
ly elevated very near the regien of per- 
petual snow. In working them, men, pro- 
visions, and cattle, must all be brought 
from a distance. Cities situated in plains, 
where water freezes the whole year 
round, and where trees never vegetate, 
can hardly be an attractive abode. No- 
thing cun determine a free man*to aban- 
don the delicious climate of the valleys to 
insulate himself on the top ef the Andes, 
but the hope of amassing wealth. Butin 
Mexico, the richest seams of siiver, those 
of Guanaxuato, Zacatecas, Tasco, and 
Real del Monte, are in moderate eleva- 
tions of from 1700 to 2000-metres.* The 
mines ore surrounded with cultivated 
fields, towns, and villages; the neighbour- 
ing summits are crowned with forests; an¢ 
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eyery thing facilitates the acquisition of 
subterraneous wealth.” 


Qur author drops many interest-_ 


ing suggestions on the mines. 


“The working of the mines has long 
heen regarded as one of the principal 
causes of the depopulation of America. 
It will be difficult to call in question, 
that at the first epoch of the conquest, and 
even in the seventeenth century, many 
Indians perished from the excessive labour 
to which they were compelled in the 
mines. They perished without posterity, as 
thousands of African slaves annually pe- 
rish in the West Indian plantations, from 
fatigue, defective nourishment, and want 
of sleep. In Peru, at least in the most 
southern part, the country is depopulated 
by the mines, because the barbarous law 
of the mita is yet in existence, which com- 
pels the Indians to remove from their 
homes into distant provinces, where hands 
are wanted for extracting the subterra- 
neous wealth. But it is not so much the 
labour as the sudden change of climate, 
which renders the mita so pernicious to 
the health of the Indians. This race of 
men have not the flexibility of organiza- 
tion for which the Europeans are so emi- 
nently distinguished. The health of a 
copper-coloured man suffers infinitely 
when he is transported from a warm to a 
cold climate, particularly when he is forced 
to descend from the elevation of the Cor- 
dilleras into those narrow and humid val- 
leys, where all the miasmata of the neigh- 
bouring regions appear to be deposited. 
“In the kingdom of New Spain, at 
least within the last thirty or forty years, 
the labour of the mines is free; and there 
remains no trace of the mita, though a 
iustly celebrated author* has advanced 
che contrary. No where does the lower 
people enjoy, in greater security, the fruit 
of their labour, than in the mines of Mex- 
ico; no law forces the Indian to choose 
this species of labour, or to prefer one 
mine to another; and when he is displeased 
with the proprietor of the mine, he may 
offer his services to ano.her master, who 
may pay, perhaps, more regularly. These 
unquestionable facts are very little known 
‘n Europe. The number of persons em- 
ployed in subterraneous operations, who 
are divided into several classes [Barena- 
doves, Faeneros, Tanateros, Barcteros} 


‘oes not exceed, in the whole kingdom of 


33] 


New Spain, 28 or $0,000. Hence there is 
not more than one hundredth part of the 
whole population immediately employed 
in the mines. 

“The mortality among the miners of 
Mexico is not much greater than what is 
observed among the other classes. We 
may easily be convinced of this, by examin- 
ing the bills of mortality in the different 
parishes of Guanaxuato and Zacatecas 
This is a phenomenon, so much the more 


remarkable, as the miner in several of 


these mines, is exposed to a tempera- 
ture 6° above the mean temperatures oi 
Jamaica and Pondicherry.t I found the 
centigrade thermometer at 34°; at the 
bottom of the mine of Valenciana (en /os 
planes) a perpendicular depth of 513 
metres, while at the mouth of the pit, in 
the open air, the same thermometer sinks 
in winter to 4° or 5°§ above 0. The Mex- 
ican miner is, consequently, exposed to 
a change of temperature of more than 
30.°|| But this enormous heat of the 
Valenciana mine is not the effect of a 
great number of men and lights collected 
into a small space; it is much more owing 
to local and geological causes, which we 
shall afterwards examine. 

“It is curious to observe how the Mesti- 
zoes and Indians employed in carrying 
minerals on their back, who go by the 
name of Tenateros, remain continually 
loaded for six hours with a weight of 
from 225 to 350 pounds, and constantly 
exposed to avery high temperature, as- 
cending eight or ten times successively, 
without intermission, stairs of 1800 steps 
The appearance of these robust and la- 
borious men would have operated a change 
in the opinions of the Raynals and Pauws, 
and a number of other authors, however 
estimable in other respects, who have 
been pleased to declaim against the dege- 
neracy of our species in the torrid zone. 
This occupation of Tenateros is accounted 
unhealthy, if they enter more than three 
times a week into the mines. But the la- 
bour which ruins most rapidly the robust- 
est constitutions is thatof the Burenadores, 
who blow up the rock with powder. Thes: 
men rarely pass the age of 35, if from a 
thirst of gain they continue their severe 
labour for the whole week. They generally 
pass no more than five or six years at this 
occupation, and then betake themselves 
to other employments less injurious to 
health. 

** From five to six thousand persons are 


* Robertson, History of America, vol. ii. p. 373. 
7 Nearly 11° Fahrenheit. 
39° or 41° Fahrenheit. q 54° 


93° Fahrenheit. 
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employed in the amalgamation of the mi- 
nerals, or the preparatory labour. A great 
number of these individuals pass their 
hives in walking barefooted over heaps of 
braved metal, moistened and mixed with 
muriate of soda, sulphate of iron, and 
oxul of mercury, by the contact of the 
atmospherick air and the solar rays. It is 
a remarkable phenomenon io sec thes 
lien enioy the most perfect heclih. The 
plivsicians, who practise in places where 
‘here are mines, unanimously assert, that 
the nervous ailections, which might be 
attributed to the effect of an absorption of 
oxid of mercury, very rarely occur. At 
(-Gananxuato part of the inhabitants drink 
‘he verv water in which the amalgamation 
has been purified [agua de lavaderos] 
without feeling any injury from it. This 
tact has often struck Eurepeans, not inti- 
nately acquamted with the principles of 
chymistry. The water is, at first, of a 
srayish-biue colour, and contains in sus- 
pension black oxid of mercury, and small 
globules of native mercury, and amalga- 
mation of silver. This metallick mixture 
grradually precipitates, and the water be- 
comes limpid. It can neither dissclye the 
oxid of mercury nor the muriate of mer- 
eury, which is one of the most insoluble 
salts which we know. The mules are very 
tond of this water, because it contains a 
jitthe muviate of soda in dissolution.” 


We shall now direct our attention 
‘o the character and condition of 
the Indians, generally, a race of 
mien, In OUr Opliion, much more in- 
yired than our author seems willing 
to allow. Nevertheless, whether 
they have cause to rejoice in the 
prospect of a political revolution, we 
cannot pretend to determine. Hap- 
py should we be did circumstances 
allow us to flatter curselves that that 
portion ef the human race which is 
appointed to inhabit these countries, 
would benefit, as we wish them, by 
such an occurrence. The following 
extracts contain matter of mingled 
gratification and sorrow; that Mex- 
ico should have taken so smull a 
share in the slave trade, we rejoice; 
but, to sce wras maintained by 
a nilssionaries, .1s much 
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more afflictive than the contempla. 
tion of those scenes of distress 
which Africa was formerly compel. 
ied to witness almost incessantly, 


“ The kingdom of New Spain is, of g) 
the European colonies under the torrid 
zone, that in which there are the fewes 
negroes. We may almost say that ther 
are no slaves. We may go through the 
whole city of Mexico without seeing y 
black countenance. The service of jy, 
house is carried on with slaves. In this 
point of view, especially, Mexico present; 
a singular contrast to the Havanna, Lim, 
and Caraccas. From exact informatio, 
procured by those employed in the eny. 
meration of 1795, it appears that in 4jj 
New Spain there are not six thousand 
negroes, and not more than nine or tey 
thousand slaves, of whom the greats; 
number belong to the ports of Acapula 
and Vera Cruz, or the warm regions ¢ 
the coast [tierras calientes.] The slaves 
are four times more numerous In th 
cupitunia general of Caraccas, which dog 
not contain the sixth part of the populatioy 
of Mexico. The negroes of Jamaica are 
to those of New Spain in the proportion of 
250 to one’ In the West India islands, 
Peru and even Caraccas, the progress ¢/ 
agriculture and industry in general, de. 
pends on the augmentation of negroes. h 
the island of Cuba, for example, wher 
the annual exportation of sugar has rise 
in twelve vears from 400,000 to 1,000,0) 
quintals, between 1792 and 1803 nearh 
55,000* slaves have been introduced. Bu 
in Mexico the increase of colonial prospe- 
rity is no wise occasioned by a more active 
slave trade. It is not above twenty years 
since Mexican sugar was known in Ev. 
rope; Vera Cruz, at present exports mor 
than 120,000 quintals; and yet the pro 
gress of sugar cultivation which has taken 
place in New Spain since the revolution 
of St. Domingo has not perceptibly u 
creased the number of slaves. Of the 
74,009 negroes annually furnished by 
Africa to the equinoxial regions of Ame- 
rica and Asia, and which are worth, in the 
colonies, the sum of 111,069,000 franes,j 
not above 100 land on the coast of Mexico. 

“By the laws there can be no India 
slaves in the Spanish colonies; and yet, by 
a singular abuse, two species of war 
very different in appearance give rise to 
a state very much like that of the African 


According to the customhouse reports of the Havanna, of which I possess a copy, 


4 


the introduction of negroes, trem 17°9 to 1803, was 34,500, of whom 7 per cent die 
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seve. The missionary monks of South 
\merica make, from time to time, incur- 
ions into the countries possessed by 
naaceable tribes of Indians, whom they 
call savages [Indios bravos | because 
they have. not learned to make the sign 
of the cross like the equally naked in- 
dians of the missions [Indios reducidos.] 
in these nocturnal incursions, dictated by 
the most culpable fanaticism, they lay 
hold of all whom they can surprise, espe- 
cially children, women, and old men. They 
separate, without pity, children from their 
nothers, lest they should concert together 
is to the means of escape. The monk who 
is chief of this expedition, distributes the 
young people among the Indians of his 
mission who have the most contributed to 
the success of the Eutrados. On the Ori- 
noco, and on the banks of the Portuguese 
Rio Negro, these prisoners bear the name 
of Poites; and they are treated like slaves 
tillthey are of an age to marry. The desire 
of having Poitos and making them work 
for eight or ten years, induces the Indians 
of the missions to excite the monks to 
these incursions, which the bishops have 
generally had the good sense to blame, as 
the means of attaching odium to religion 
and its ministers. In Mexico the prisoners 
taken in the petty warfare which is carri- 
ed on almost without interruption, on the 
frontiers of the provincias internas expe- 
rience amuch more unhappy fate than the 
Poitos. They are generally of the nation 
of the Mecos or Apaches, and they are 
dragged to Mexico, where they languish 
in the dungeons of a correction house [La 
hordada}. Their ferocity is increased by 
solitude and despair. Transported to Vera 
Cruz and the island of Cuba, they soon 
perish, like every savage Indian removed 
trom the high, table land into the lower, 
and consequently hotter regions. These 
Mecos prisoners sometimes break from 
their dungeons, and commit the most 
atrocious cruelties in the surrounding 
countries. It is high time that the govern- 
ment interested itself in these unfortunate 
persons, whose number is small, and their 
situation so much the easier to be amelio- 
rated.” 


What is the condition of the In- 
dians already under the Spanish go- 
vernment, we learn from our au- 
thor in different parts of his work. 

‘“ The Indians, or copper-coloured 
race, are rarely to be found in the north of 
New Spain, and are eves! to be met with 
in the provincias internas. History gives us 


ral canses for this phenomenon. 


When the Spaniards made the conquest 
of Mexico, they found very few inhabitants 
in the countries situated beyond the pa- 
rallel of 20°. These provinces were the 
abode of the Chichimecks and Otomites, 
two pastoral nations, of whom thin hordes 
were scattered over a vast territory. 
Agriculture and civilisation, as we have 
on observed, were concentrated in 

the plains south of the river of Santiago, 
especially between the valley of Mexico 
and the province of Oaxaca. 

*“ From the 7th to the 15th century, 
population seems in general to have con- 
tinually flowed towards the south. From 
the regions situated to the north of the 
Rio Gila issued forth those warlike na. 
tions who successively inundated the 
country of Anahuack. We are ignorant 
whether that was their primitive country, 
or whether they came originally from 
Asia or the northwest coast of Ameri- 
ca, and traversed the savannas of Nabajoa 
and Moaui, to arrive at the Rio Gila. The 
hieroglyphical tables of the Aztecks have 
transmitted tous the memory of the prin- 
cipal epochs of the great migrations 
among the Americans. This migration 
bears some analogy to that which, in the 
fifth century, plunged Europe in a state ol 
barbarism, of which we yet feel the fata! 
effects in many of our social iustitutions. 
However, the people who traversed Mexi- 
co, left behind them traces of cultivation 
and civilisation. The ToultecKs appeared 
firsi, in the year 640, the Chichimecks in 
1170, the Nuhualtecks in 1178, the Acol- 
hues ‘and Aztecks in 1196. The Toultecks 
introduced the cultivation of maize and co! 
ton; they built cities, made roads, and con- 
structed tiose great P} yramids which are 
yet admired, and of which the faces are vc- 
ry accurately laid out. They knew the us 
of hieroglyphical paintings; they could 
found metals, and cut the bardest stones; 
and they had a solar year more perfec 
than that of the Greeks and Romans. Th 
form of their government indicated that 
they were the descendants of a people whio 
had expenenced great vicissitudes in 
their social state. But where is the source 
of that cultivation? where is the country 
from which the ‘oultecks and Mexicans 
issued ? 

* The Indians of New Spain bear a genc- 
ral resemblance to those who inhabit Ca- 


nada, Florida, Peru, and Brazil. They 


have the same swarthy and copper colour, 
‘flat and smooth hair, small beard, 
body, long eye, with the cerner directed 
upwards towards the temples, prominent 
cheek bones, thick lips, and an expression 
of gentleness in the mouth, strongly con 
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trasted with a gloomy and severe look. 
The American race, after the hyperbore- 
an race, is the least numerous; but it oc- 
cupies the greatest space on the giobe. 
Over a million and a half of square leagues, 
from the Terra del Fuego islands to the 
river St. Laurence ai Baring’s Straits, we 
are struck, at the first glance, with the 
general resemblance in the features of the 
inhabitants. We think we perceive that 
they ail descend from the same stock, 
notwithstanding the enormous diversity of 
language which separates them from one 
another.” 

** In the forests of Guiana, especially 
near the sources of tle Oronoco, are seve- 
ral tribes of a whitish complexion, the 
Guaicas, Guajaribs, and Aricues, of whom 
several robust individuals, exhibiting no 
symptom of the asthenical malady which 
characterizes a/dinos, have the appearance 
of true Mestizocs. Yet these tribes have 
never mingled with Europeans, and are 
surrounded with other tribes of a dark 
brown hue.” 

** The Mexican Indians, when we con- 
sider them ex masse, oflcer a picture of ex- 
treme misery. Banished into the most 
barren districts, and indolent from nature, 
and more still from their political situa- 
tion, the natives live only from hand to 
mouth. We should seek almost in vain 
among them for individuals who enjoy any 
thing like a certain mediocrity of fortune. 
Instead, however, of a comfortable inde- 
pendency, we find a few families whose 
fortune appears so much the more colos- 
sal, us we least expect it among the lowest 
class of the people. In the intendancies of 
Oaxaca and Valladolid, in the valley of 
Toluca, and especially in the environs of 
the great city of la Pucblade los Angeles, 
we find several Indians, who, under an ap- 
pearance of poverty, conceal considerable 
wealth. When Lvisited the small city of 
Cholula, an old Indian woman was buried 
there, who Icft to her ciiildren plantations 
ot maguey [agave] worth more than 
560,000 francs.* These plantations are the 
vineyards and sole wealth of the country. 
However, there are no caciques at Cholu- 
Ja; and the Indians there are all tributary, 
and distinguished for their great sobricty 
and their gentle and peaceable manners. 
The manners of the Cholulans exhibit a 
singular contrast to those of their neigh- 
bours of Tlascala, of whom a great num- 
ber pretend to be the descendants of the 
highest titied nobility, and who increase 
their poverty by a litigious disposition and 
aresticss und turbulent turn of mind. — 
Among the most wealihy Indian families 
at Cholula, are the Axcotlan, the Sarmi- 
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entos, and Romeros; at Guaxocingo, the 
Sochipiltecatl; and, especially, the 7». 
cuanouegues in the village de los Reyes 
Each of these families possess a capital of 
from 800,000 to 1,000,000 of livres.+ They 
enjoy, as we have already stated, gre 
consideration among the tributary Indians. 
but they generally go barefooted, and co, 
vered with a Mexican tunick of coarse 
texture and a brown colour, approachin 

to black, in the same way as the very low. 
est of the Indians are usually dressed.” 


Of negroes, this country contains 
very few: of creoles it contains ma. 
ny; and these, we conjecture, are 
destined to become the ruling pov. 
ers, when the convulsive struggle is 
over. From these extracts our read. 
ers may form their opinion on the 
contents of this work. It would have 
beeu, at any time, an accession to 
our stock of information; but the 
present moment imparts to it an im- 
portance in which it is altogether 
unrivalled. The subject has never 
been so scientifically treated. But 
the present volumes do not contain 
the natural history, or other philo- 
sophical illustrations: they are to be 
sought elsewhere. 

If we were criticising the labours 
of a translator who had been allow- 
ed full leisure to execute his task, 
and revise it with diligence, we 
should think it our duty to complain 
of many offences against propriety, 
which occur in these volumes: but 
it seems that haste has domineecred 
over talent on this occasion. We 
know not whether to censure with 
severity the translator who under- 
takes more than he can perform, or 
to wish him a greater allowance of 
time on the next occasion: but of 
this we are certain, that maugre the 
commands of his master the book- 
seller, his labour would have been 
more honourable to his abilities had 
le carefully reinspected it, before it 
was coimmitted to the press. ‘The 
plates annexed to this edition, 
equally bear marks of hurry: those 
who have seen the originals will 
bestow but moderate commendation 
on these (ramnslations. 
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FROM THE MONTHLY REVIEW. 


The Select Works of Antony Van Leeuwenhoek, containing his Microscopical Disco- 
veries in many of the Works of Nature. Translated from the Dutch and Latin Edi- 
tions published by the Author. By Samuel Hoole, Vol. 2d. 4to. 2/. 2s. Boards. 


SEVERAL years having elapsed 
since the first volume of this trans- 
lation was published, we almost 
despaired of its continuance; but we 
were glad to perceive that our fears 
were unfounded, and to have it in 
our power to announce its comple- 
tion. The present volume, like the 
former, consists of a number of un- 
connected treatises on different 
branches of natural history, the chief 
interest of which depends’ on the 
microscopical observations for which 
the author is so justly celebrated. 
We shall mention the subjects of 
the different articles in the order in 
which they stand, enlarging on some 
of the most curious of them. 

The first essay is on the forma- 
tion of different kinds of wood, elm, 
beech, willow, alder, &c. accompa- 
nied by plates of the appearances 
which they exhibit, when highly 
magnified; the principal object be- 
ing to point out the relative size and 
situation of the perpendicular ves- 
scls, as affected by the annual growth 
of the tree. We have next some ob- 
servations on the herring, particu- 
larly on its food; and afterward an 
essay on the ant. In his account of 
the latter, the author combats some 
opinions which have been generally 
sdopted respecting it, and which 
stili form a part of the popular be- 
lief. He was led to conclude “that 
the ant, aS well as the weevil and 

other minute animals (in these cold 
regions) does, ii? the winter season, 
lie without moticn, and does not 
take any nourishmen{ and that the 
collections of food which ants are 
observed to make, and to heap to- 
rether in their nests, during: the 


summer season, is for no oiher pur- 
4 33 

pose than to feed their young. 

This opinion is rendered very pro- 


bable, by many of the facts which 
are adduced. Respecting the bodies 
vulgarly called ant’s eggs, it is re- 
marked, that they are found nearly 
as large as the ant itself, and, there- 
fore, must have grown after they 
left the body of the parent. This 
consideration led the author to exa- 
mine more particularly into their na- 
ture, when he found them to be 
maggots, in which the rudiments of 
the future animal may be perceived. 
the proper eggs are much smaller, 
and may be detected in great num- 
bers in the nests. It is for the sup- 
ply of these maggots that the old 
ants carry food during the summer, 
the maggots being themselves inca- 
pable of motion. M. Leeuwenhoek 
conjectures that the food is first re- 
ceived into the stomach of the ant, 
and there undergoes some change, 
which renders it more proper for the 
support of the young animal. This, 
altogether, forms one of the most 
curious articles in the volume, and 
announces information, which has 
not, perhaps, been sufficiently no- 
ticed by subsequent naturalists. 

An amusing paper occurs re- 
specting the flea. As soon as the 
young worm leaves the egg, it spins 
for itself a web, in which it lies for 
some time quite concealed; and it 
appears that there is an immediate 
necessity for this process, because a 
minute insect of the mite kind exists, 


which would prey on the worm, if 


it had not this protection. Perhaps 
no animal exhibits a greater dis- 
play of curious mechanism; and the 
author seems to have examined and 
described it with the most minute 
accuracy. The succeeding observa- 
tions are on the seeds of some dil- 
ferent kinds of trees, on the genera- 
tion of cels, and on the eve of tbe 
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beetle. So far from the last animal 
possessing an imperfect sight, ac- 
cording to the vulgar proverb, it Is 
furnished with above 3,000 eyes, 
each of them possessing a distinct 
lens and optick nerve. The same 
essay contains some remarks on the 
brain of the gnat, and “4 circulation 
of the blood in the erab. The next 
object that is described, is, the pro- 
turberance which is occasionally 
found on the leaf of the willow; and 
which is the work of an insect that 
lays its eggs on the surface of the 
leaf, and, at the same time, seems 
to penetrate into its substance, and 
acton itin sucha way as to pro- 
duce this excresence, which serves 
asa receptacle for the future ani- 
mal. A section on the loadstone fol- 
lows, which is less interesting than 
some other parts of the work, be- 
cause our knowledge of the pro- 
perties of this substance is very 
much extended since Leeuwenhoek 
wrote. We cannot assent to an opi- 
nion advanced by the translator, that 
any analogy subsists between the 
loadstone and the polypus, merely 
because every fragment of a magnet 
becomes itself a perfect magnet, in 
the same way as the parts of a di- 
vided polypus each form a perfect 
animal. 

The next essay, on the brain of 
the turkey, the sheep, and the spar- 
row, is particularly to be noticed, 
as containing many observations on 
the size of the particles of the blood. 
The hypothesis which the author 
formed of a descending series of 
globules, which was afterward taken 
up and embellished by Boerhave 
and the other humoral pathologists, 
seems to be one of the few instances 
in which M. Leeuwenhoek suffered 
his fancy to warp his accuracy of 
sbservation. He informs us in_ his 
essay, that he saw a fluid issue 
irom the vessels of the brain, 
“composed of very minuic elo- 
bules, 86 of which would not be 


equal in size to a globule of the hu- 
man _ blood;” 


and that, “ beside 
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these smali globules, there we, 
some larger ones, of which,” }, 
says, “1 judged that six would }p 
equal in size to one globule of hy. 
man blood.” Some curious remark 
follow on the minute fleshy fibres 
The author was able, by means ¢ 
his glasses, to detect them when of 
so small a size, that a million occy. 
pied only the size of a square inch, 
He particularly examined the mus. 
cles of a flea’s foot; and, oy compar. 
ing them with those of the larger 
animals, he inferred that the ulti. 
mate fibres of all were of the same 

size. : 


‘I continued my observations,” he says, 
* by examining the flesh taken out of the 
feet of a flea, and I saw no difference be. 
tween the formation-and figure of the 
fibres, taken out of the breast and the 
feet, and I saw more than twelve of such 
fibres in the foot of a flea, joining to each 
other, and also many smaller fibres, in 
which IL could not distinguish the folds or 
wrinkles; these last I took to be exceed. 
ing small blood vessels and nerves. 

**T also took the flesh out of the feet of 
small flies, and saw the fleshy fibres in 
them to be formed in the same manner as 
beforementione‘. 

“The fibres which compose the sub. 
stance of a whale, I also found to be each 
enclosed in a membrane, and to be con. 
posed of still smaller filaments; and with 
regard to the size of these fishy fibres, 

each single fibre was no larger than in 
the smaller fish; and, indeed, I have seen 
the fibres in some codfish, eight times the 
size of those in a whale. 

** I also examined the component fibres 
in the flesh of a mouse, a calf and a hog, 
and found their formation to be the same 
as before described, namely, each sur- 
rounded with a particular me mbr ane, and 
composed of smaller filaments: the fibres 
in the flesh of all these animals was nearly 
of the size L have before laid down, so that 
I may say, the fleshy fibres composing the 
body of an Gx are not, singly taken, larger 
than those which go to the substance of 2 
mouse, though, as 1 have computed, the 
one animalis tlirty thousand times the size 
of the othe:.” 


From some interesting remarks 
ternal membrane of the hu- 
tuan Skin, it appears to consist of 2 
oatinuous laver of proper 
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so extremely minute that 200 of 
them “ may be covered by a com- 
mon grain of sand;” they are dispo- 
sed with great regularity, and are 
of a pentagonal figure. It would 
seem that the skin has no proper 
pores, except such as exist in the 
interstices of these scales. The au- 
thor thinks that their number is the 
same at all ages, and that there- 
fore, as the body increases in size, 
each individual scale must grow 
proportionably. We have next some 
observations on gouty and urinary 
concretions, and on the nature of 
gunpowder; subjects on which the 
author’s knowledge was necessarily 
very deficient; and we afterward 
come to a train of microscopical ex- 
periments on the louse, Which, were 
it not for the disgust excited by the 
object, we should rank among the 
most attractive parts of the volume. 
We shall only notice one fact, which 
the writer seems to have discovered, 
that the sensation of itching, produ- 
ced by these animals, is not caused 
by their bite, but by a sting which 
the male protrudes from the extre- 
mity of its body. 


M. Leeuwenhock’s next investi- 
gations relate to some of the most 
minute animals that are perceptible 
to the naked eye, viz. the mite, the 
different kinds of insects which in- 
jure fruit-trees, and the animaicules 
that are found in the sediment of 
water. To the subsequent paper, 
which gives an account of the circu- 
lation of the blood in the tail of the 
eel, the translator subjoins a de- 
scription of the microscopes which 
were employed, taken from the wri- 


§ tings of Mr. Baker. In the hext es- 


say, on frogs, and on the manner in 
which they are produced from tad- 
poles, we have a number of addi- 
tional observations on the globules of 
the blood, especially respecting 


: their shape and size: 


** In my several observations on the cir- 
culation of the blood in fishes, I have not 
deen able clearly to satisfy myself with 
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regard to the shape of the globules or 
component particles of the blood, for they 
sometimes appeared of a spherical, and 
sometimes of an oval and even a flat shape, 
and sometimes an irregular figure; this I 
sometimes attributed to my glasses not 
being of sufficient magnifying power to 
cistinguish them, and sometimes to the 
position in which they appeared to the 
eye, for, while in circulation, they tumbled 
one Over another, sometimes presenting 
one part and sometimes another to the 
view; and [ also thought that it might be 
owing to the straightness of the vessels, 
in which the particles of blood, being of « 
yielding nature, might, by the compres- 
sion, lose their spherical figure. 

** In order to satisfy myself in some de- 
gree on this head, I cut off pieces from 
the tails of several small, flat fish, such as 
plaice and flounders, in order to vicw the 
blood when drawn out of the vessels, and 
the rather, because I could not persuade 
myself, that the natural shape of the par- 
ticles of blood in fishes was an oval; foras- 
much, as a spherical seemed to me to be 
the more perfect form. For I was of opi- 
nion, that the particles of blood in fishes 
were composed of six globules, in like 
manner with the blood in man, and in ter- 
restrial animals: and I several times saw 
the particles of fishes’ blood, the original 
texture of which was broken, and in 
which I could distinctly see four or five, 
and in some few of them six component 


particles. I, however, thought it worthy of 


note, that many of these particles of 
blood appeared to me of an oval shape, 
some few others roundish, and others of a 
perfect spherical figure. 

* In order farther to prosecute my in- 
quiries on this subject, I took the blood 
of a salmon not quite dead, which was 
received into a glass tube, about the size 
of a small writing pen: this blood, after a 
short time, became coagulated; but ha- 
ving restored it in part to its fluidity, [ put 
it into a smaller glass tube, in which I 
viewed it, holding it so, that the particles 
of blood might be kept in motion continu- 
ally, by which means many of the parti- 
cles appeared before my sight with a flat 
and oval shape; in others, the sides of 
which were turned towards me, I could 
scarcely perceive any sensible thickness; 
and in short, others, where their sides 
were not exactly turned towards me, ap- 
peared somewhat broader in proportion to 
their size; but 1 could not discover one 
particle of blocd of a perfect spherical 
shape.” 


We have quoted this description 
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at length, because it is a subject 
which has given rise to much con- 
troversy, and the passage must im- 
press the reader with a favourable 
opinion of the author’s candour. 
Apparently, he could scarcely be 
deceived respecting the shape of the 
globules, although we do not assent 
to his theory of their composition. 

We now come to some remarks 


on phosphorus, and on the sting of 


the gnat; experiments on insensible 
perspiration; observations on the 
common fly, and on the eggs of the 
shrimp; essay on the salts contained 
in pepper, tea, and cantharides; on 
the embryo plant discoverable in 
seeds and buds; and on the struc- 
ture of the nerves. The observations 
on the nerves are very curious; and 
had they obtained more general at- 
tention, they might, perhaps, have 
prevented the appearance of some 
of those idle hypotheses which have 
been formed respecting the origin 
of the sensations. The author speaks 
of the nerves as being “ composed 
of very minute vessels of an incre- 
dible thinness, which, running by 
the sides of each other, constitute a 
nerve.” As to the size of them, the 
vessels are described as being so 
small, that “ some hundreds of them 
go to the composition of a nerve no 
larger than the hair of a man’s 
beard; and although (says the wri- 
ter) these cavities, or the orifices of 
these vessels, are so wonderfully 
minute, I have seen living creatures 
in the waters, which could have 
moved and swam about in them with 
freedom.” We are informed that 
the author, at the time when he 
made these minute observations, 
was not less than eighty five years 
of age. 

A paper succeeds on the quantity 
of air contained in water and other 
fluids; and afterward a description 
of an ingenious contrivance for il- 
justrating the effect which the 


earth’s motion about its axis must 
have on the atmosphere. It is sup- 
posed that the centrifugal force will 
throw off the clouds from the cen- 
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tre, and thus support them at some 
distance from the earth’s surface, Ip 
some remarks on the circulation of 
the blood, the principal object is to 
show that the circuit must be com. 
plete in different times, according 
to the distance of the parts from the 
heart. By comparing together the 
observations which he has made on 
various subjects, the author cop. 
cludes that the blood circulates 
through the tail of the eel thirteen 
times in an hour, while in the upper 
parts of the body it will circulate 
ninety six times. Provided that the 
blood in the human body moves at 
the same rate as in the eel, it will 
pass through the lower extremities 
only between two and three times 
in an hours#hrough the upper extre. 
mities above four times; and through 
the head eight times: but, in an how, 
as much blood will pass through the 
heart as is equal to fourteen times 
the quantity contained in the whole 
body. The proportions of these num- 
bers may probably be correct, but 
we think that the whole estimate is 
considerably too low. With some 
remarks on the nature of lime, on 
wood that has been worm-eaten, and 
on the eyes of fish, the volume con- 
cludes. 

The estimate of Leeuwenhoek’s 
merits as a naturalist must be con- 
siderably raised in the minds of 
those who peruse these volumes; 
and who, though they may have fre- 
quently heard him quoted, or have 
occasionally examined some parts of 
his works, had not before so fully 
conceived the extent of his labours. 
His writings have certainly been too 
much neglected, and therefore we 
cannot but express our obligation to 
Mr. Hoole for putting them in so 
commodious a form, in a translation 
which seems to be well executed; 
and we must not omit to render a 
due tribute of applause to the ex- 
cellence of the engravings. The 
notes, which are occasionally add- 
ed, do not, in our opinion, increase 
the value of the work: but they are 
not very numerous, 
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BIOGRAPHY OF VISCOUNT BOLINGBROKE. 
[Concluded from page 283.} 


Bolingbroke, on being appointed 
minister, immediately repaired to 
Paris, to solicit succours of all kinds 
from Louis XIV. His embassy, how- 
evcr, did not prove completely suc- 
cessful; for, although something 
was obtained, yet the aged monarch 
was hastening fast towards the con- 
clusion of his career, and had be- 
come not only indisposed to a new 
war with France, but almost inca- 
pable of business. A little money, 
some arms, and one or two vessels 
fitted out by the merchants, consti- 
tuted all the supplies he could ob- 
tain in the name of “ king James.” 

The regency of the duke of Or- 
leans, was still less favourable to the 
affairs of the exiles; and the keen 
and discerning eye of Bolingbroke 
had already anticipated the disasters 
which soon after occurred to his 
party, both in England and Scot- 
land. 

Bolingbroke did not accompany 
the prince in his ill-concerted expe- 
dition to Scotland, having remained 
at Paris for the purpose of obtaining 
succours from Spain; but on the re- 
turn of this personage, he was dis- 
missed from a service which was 
hot very pleasing to him; “ for he 
conceived but a low opinion both of 
the talents and character of his roy- 
al highness. For example, it was 
never possible to obtain a categori- 
cal answer on the article of religion, 
supposing he ever ascended the 
throne of Great Britain, and al- 
though that was a principal article 
with the English, this prince, there- 


fore, was at bottom no better than 
a bigot, as his faith was founded on 
the fear of the devil and of hell, and 
not on the love of virtue, the hor- 
rour of vice, the knowledge of the 
reciprocal duties of men living in 
society, and, in short, on the respect 
due to the supreme Being. 

It is but justice to Bolingbroke 
to add, that the duke of Berwick, 
who was an eyewitness of his con- 
duct, allows that he acted with great 
honour and propriety; and remarks, 
with great force and efficacy, on the 
jealousies of the earl of Mar and 
the duke of Ormond, who envied his 
superiour talents and credit. “ One 
must be entirely destitute of good 
sense,” says this celebrated gene- 
ral, “ not to know that king James 
committed a most enormous fault, 
in dismissing the sole Englisman 
capable of managing his affairs, and 
that too, at a time when he stood 
in the greatest need of his ser- 
vices.” 

From this moment, Bolingbroke 
most sincerely abjured not only the 
services, but also the cause of the 

retender: “ I then took a resolu- 
tion,’ says he, “ to make my peace 
with king George, and to employ 
all the experience, which I had unfor- 
tunately acquired out of my native 
country, for the purpose of unde- 
ceiving my friends, and thus contri- 
buting to the reestablishment of 
union and tranquillity.” 

Soon after this, some explanations 
took place between lord Stair, the 
English minister atthe French court, 
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and the subject of this biographical 
memoir, by means of a common 
friend. And it appears evident, that 
it was the decided opinion of the for- 
mer, that the latter should be resto- 
red to his country. During this ne- 
gotiation, in the course of which, 
the ex-secretary refused to disclose 
any intelligence that might affect 
his credit or wound his honour, the 
earl of Oxford, who had been com- 
mitted so long to the tower, was 
brought before the house of peers, 
and acquitted, in consequence of a 
dispute with the commons. 

Notwithstanding this, his col- 
league still remained in a foreign 
Jand. The urbanity and gayety of 
the French nation appeared to be 
very suitable to his disposition; he 
was accustomed to deem himself 
“ the least unfortunate of exiles;” 
He possessed a sufficiency of money 
to live in a handsome style; and his 
company was eagerly solicited by 
all the men of talents in France. In 
1717, he formed an acquaintance 
with the marchioness de Villette 
whose maiden name was Maria 
Claire Deschamps de Marcilly, and 
who had been married to the mar- 
quis Villette Mursay, a relation of 
madame de Maintenon. She was 
then a widow with several chil- 
dren, had been educated at St. 
Cyr, and lived in the faubourg 
Saint Germain. This lady was about 
fifty-two years of age, possessed 
a very considerable fortune, and 
at the same time had a number 
of law-suits. “ Without being hand- 
some, she knew how to please. 
She possessed wit, and might be 
said to have conversed with great 
effect, provided she had spoken but 
a little less.”” Bolingbroke soon felt 
himself in love with her; and as she 
was pleased with him, a close and 
intimate friendship immediately com- 
menced, which was, however, fre- 
quently interrupted and embittered 
by his jealousy. 

Imagining one day, at dinner, that 
she hada liking for Mr. Macdonald, 
first esquire to the pretender, and a 
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very handsome man, he overturp. 
ed the table in a fury, and broke 


all the glasses. The abbé Alari, who 


was a witness to this scene, was ac. 
customed to observe, in addition; 
“ that in 1715, Madame de Villette 
had intrusted him to carry to the 
count de Boulainvilliers, who piqued 
himself on drawing horo- -copes, the 
date of her birth, and a variety of 
other particulars, for his opinion.” 
The answer was, “ that the lady was 
affected by a great number of pas. 
sions; that she would experience one 
stronger than all the rest at the age 
of fifty-two, and at length die ina 
foreign country.” All this prophe. 
cy,” adds the editor, “ was after. 
wards fully realized; and yet no re. 
liance whatsoever ought to be placed 
on the skill of the fortuneteller, 
who was completely deceived in re. 
spect to the predictions made by 
him in respect to himself. 4 

At length, after a variety of lapses, 
lord Bolingbroke concentrated his 
passion for the whole sex in Ma- 
dame de Villette alone, and his own 
lady, who had turned devotee, ha- 
ving died in November, 1718, the 
publick conduct of the two lovers 
from that moment became less em- 
barrassing. He first accompanied 
this lady to her estate at Marcilly, 
near Nogent sur Seine, and after. 
wards conducted her to the waters 
of Aix-la-Chapelle, where it was 
generally believed that they were 
married in May, 1720. It was also 
asserted, that Madame de Villette, 
at the same time, abjured the catho- 
lick religion: but the abbé Alari, 
and all those intimate in the family, 
were fully persuaded that no abju- 
ration had taken place, and that no 
marriage had ever been completed 
It was convenient, however, to keep 
up appearances, although they never 
avowed their union until the month 
of July, 1722. 

The viscount loved the country, 
and Marcilly would have proved 4 
most agreeable residence; yet in 
1719, he purchased the little estate 


ef da Source, near Orleans, and con- 
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verted it into an enchanting abode. 
There he spent many happy days in 
the arms of philosophy, the muses, 
and voluptuousness, assigning to 
his pleasures that portion of time 
which he had never refused them, 
reserving for study the hours for- 
merly devoted to business; and re- 
uniting around him a society select- 
ed from men of letters, men of the 
world, and the most amiable of the 
other sex. Voltaire, who formed one 
of the party, declares he was en- 
chanted with his visits. “I have 
found,” said he, “in this illustrious 
Englishman, all the irrudition of his 
country, mingled with all the polite- 
ness of our own. I never heard any 
one pronounce our language with 
more energy and propriety. This 
man, who has been ail his life en- 
gaged in pleasures and business, 
has, nevertheless, found means to 
learn, and to retain every thing. He 
is as well acquainted with the his- 
tory of the Egyptians as of the 
English. He is equally familiar with 
Virgil and Milton; and he loves 


French, Italian, and English poetry; 


but he loves them differently, be- 
cause he perfectly discerns the dif- 
ferent genius of each.” 

Meanwhile, the mind of viscount 
Bolingbroke was continually busied 
about the means of returning to his 
native country. The earl of Stanhope, 
one of his most bitter enemies, was 
now dead [172!]| but sir Robert 
Walpole was still in credit; the earl 
of Sunderland and the duke of Mar!l- 
borough, who were his friends, did 
not long survive; while the dutchess 
dowager, who professed a particular 
esteem for the man, “ who alone, 
was worthy to praise her husband,” 
no longer enjoyed any credit. 

As means were about to be recur- 
red to in London, for repealing the 
billof attainder, Madame de Villette 
was sent thither, and,under the name 


jof Jady Bolingbroke, acted in con- 


cert with lord Harcourt. All their 
solicitations, however, would have 
proved ineffectual, but for the pa- 
tronage of the dutchess ef Kendal, 
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who is said to have sold his lord- 
ship’s pardon at an enormous price! 
Be this as it may, he arrived at Ca- 
lais on the 11th of May, 1723; four 
days after it had passed the great 
seal: but on learning that it extend- 
ed only to his life, and that he was 
deprived of the peerage and his 
estates, he immediately repaired to 
Aix-la-Chapelle. 

_ In 1725, lord Bolingbroke at 
length revisited his native country; 
and an act of parliament was soon 
after passed for the purpose of re- 
storing his property to him; but the 
enmity, and it has been added, the 
jealousy of Walpole, prevented the 
restoration of his dignities. The 
conduct of the minister on this oc- 
casion excited the bitterest animo- 
sity on the part of Bolingbroke, who 
soon became one of the most violent, 
as well as most formidable, of his 
political foes. As his father was still 
alive, and in possession of the prin- 
cipal estates, the viscount resolved 
to settle at “ Dawley,” near Ux- 


bridge, and there resigned himself - 


to the enjoyment of country amuse- 
ments, and the company of the learn- 
ed, such as Swift and Pope. He also 
connected himself openly with the 
opposition, and published many able 
letters in the Craftsman, besides a 
variety of pamphlets, which occa- 
sioned a great sensation. On the de- 
mise of George I it was supposed 
that a change in the administration 
would have taken place; but Wal- 
pole was enabled to obtain a great- 
er share of credit under that than 
the preceding reign. The viscount, 
who was not discouraged by this un- 
expected circumstance, immediate- 
ly formed a strict union with Wil- 
liam Pulteney, afterwards earl of 
Bath, and then at the head of a 
most poweriul party. 
Notwithstanding this, in 1735 he 
returned to France, and as he had 
sold the estate of la Source, he now 
hired the castle of Chanteloup, 
which was afterwards embellished 
by the celebrated duke de Choiseul, 
while an exile like himself, Here, 
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as usual, he resigned himself to stu- 
dy, to an intercourse with men of 
wit, and to good cheer. 

His father having died in 1740, 
lord Bolingbroke received a consi- 
derable augmentation to his fortune; 
and in 1742, on the change of mi- 
nisters, he returned a second time 
to England. He now obtained the 
confidence of the prince of Wales, 
father of the reigning monarch in 
eur own time, to whom he address- 
ed, and for whom, indeed, he is 
said to have written, one of the most 
celebrated of his works. 

He spent the chief part of his 
time in Wiltshire,* and at Battersea, 
near London, where he had a libra- 
ry, equally valuable on account of 
the number and the rarity of the 
books contained there. “ Boling- 
broke, during the latter part of his 
life, was considered as an oracle, 
and regularly consulted as such by 
statesmen and men of letters. He 
was in full possession of glory, and 
was enjoying himself in the bosom 
of opulence and repose, when he be- 
came completely miserable from a 
single shock from the hand of blind 
destiny. The marchioness de Vil- 
lette, after languishing for several 
vears, died on the 18th of March, 
1750, and he regretted her during 
the short remainder of his own life, 
which was only twenty months con- 
tinuance. Throughout the whole of 
that period, this philosopher never 
passed a single day without shed- 
ding tears. He himself was at length 
attacked by a slow and lingering 
malady, which put his constancy to 
the severest proofs. An ulcer in his 
face gave him great pain; but he 
supported his anguish with a sto- 
icism, which had always constituted 
the basis of his principles. He died 
at Battersea, November 25, 1751, at 
the age of 79, and his fortune de- 
volved on his nephew. 

Immediately after the demise of 
the lady just alluded to, her rela- 
ions commenced a process against 


* * Au chateau de Lydiard, 
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lord Bolingbroke, which not op| 
tended to deprive him of hi Y 

! S pro. 
perty in France, but to throw discre. 
dit on a person who had been go 
long dear to him. The cause’ wags 
heard, and the sentence pronounced 
proved unfavourable to the hopes 
and wishes of the subject of this 
memoir, whose life closed before 
he was enabled to take the proper 
means for obtaining a reversion of 
the judgment. But the marquis de 
Matignon, actuated by the impulse 
of that mutual regard which had 
subsisted so long between them, im. 
mediately appealed to the parliament 
of Paris, and obtained a final deci. 
sion at a period when his friend was 
no more, with a view of rescuing 
his character and fortune from un- 
merited censure and loss. 

The character of Bolingbroke has 
afforded a fertile subject of discus. 
sion, both to his friends and his 
enemies. The earl of Orrery, on one 
hand, has observed, “ that he united 
in himself the wisdom of Socrates, 
the dignity and ease of Pliny, and the 
delicacy of Horace, both in his wri- 
tings and conversations. He has been 
also praised by two great men, the 
earls of Chatham and Chesterfield, 
as well as by Swift, Pope, &c. On 
the other hand, Sheridan, Harvey, 
the bishop of Cloyne, with a multi- 
tude of others, have attacked his 
memory. And, indeed, it has been 
for many years past, the fashion to 
condemn his principles without 
scruple, and without remorse. The 
French editor of his works, main- 
tains that he was not an atheist. On 
the contrary, he asserts, on the cre- 
dit of Mrs. Mallet, who died about 
fifteen years since, at the age of 
eighty, “that himself, Swift, and 
Pope, constitued a society of pure 
deists; and that, although the se- 
cond of these, being dean of St. Pa- 
trick’s, was somewhat more reserv- 
ed than the rest, yet he was funda- 
mentally of the same way of think- 
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dans la province de Wilts.” 
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THE great, singular, and intre- 

id Englishman, whom it is here 
proposed to exhibit in a new point 
of view, was born in London, in the 
year 1644. His father, who was an 
admiral of some note, not only as- 
sisted in the capture of Jamaica, 
during the protectorate of Crom- 
well, but also served with applause 
under the duke of York. Having 
distinguished himself in a seafight 
with the Dutch, he was knighted, 
and admitted into favour, notwith- 
standing his zeal during the usur- 
pation. 

Young Penn completed his edu- 
cation at Christ Church, and, as he 
then gave an early presage of his 
future talents, a fond father, doubt- 
less, formed high expectations of 
the fortunes of so accomplished a 
son. But those hopes were apparent- 
ly blasted by a most extraordinary 
event; for our Oxonian suddenly be- 
came a convert to the doctrines of 
the quakers, a new and obscure 
sect; suspected by the royalists, and 
odious to the reigning monarch. So 
recently had their peculiar doctrines 
sprung up, that George Fox, the 
founder, was still alive; and Wil- 
liam Loe, one of his most zealous 
disciples, who had enlisted the sub- 
ject of this memoir under his ban- 
ners, in imitation of his master, was 
about to travel into foreign coun- 
tries, for the sole purpose of propa- 
gating the faith abroad. 

The enraged parent remonstrated 
in vain; his threats to discard, and 
even to disinherit, his only son, 
were of no avail; for filial obedience 
was not proof against a call of the 
spirit, and the sacrifice of a father’s 
love, and a father’s wealth, appear- 
ed, in the heyday of life, and amidst 
the fervour of enthusiasm, to be only 
a step towards that martyrdom, of 
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WILLIAM PENN, AND THE TRIAL BY JURY. 


* Gracechurch street. 





which he then seemed to be ambi- 
tious. The admiral, however, never 
forsook him entirely; and it was 
through his intercession, that the 
young man was relieved from pri- 
son at Cork, after having been com- 
mitted for preaching there. 

Notwithstanding this incident, 
which might have abated the. fer- 
vours of one less replete with zeal. 
we find our young quaker, on his 
return to London, employed in wri- 
ting and publishing a book, for the 
express purpose of showing the be- 
nefits to be derived from suffering; 
and this very book, entitled, « No 
Cross, no Crown,” was the cause of 
his suffering anew, as it occasioned 
his committal to the tower. 

On his release, he persisted in his 
former course of life, and preached 
frequently in publick; but, notwith- 
standing this, the admiral at length 
became reconciled to, and bequeath- 
ed him his whole property, which 
was pretty considerable. That very 
year in which the latter died, was 
rendered memorable by the bold, 
manly, and patriotick conduct of a 
son, who, notwithstanding the sin- 
gularity and seeming quaintness of 
his religious opinions, would have 
conferred honour on the noblest fa- 


-mily in the kingdom. Persisting in 


his original intentions, and neither 
swayed by worldly interests on one 
hand, nor alarmed by the fear of a 
very jealous, capricious, and arbi- 
trary government, on the other, Mr. 
Penn pursued that career which he 
considered to be pointed out by a 
sense of duty. Notwithstanding a 
body of soldiers had taken posses- 
sion of the mceting heuse in “ Gra- 
Cious street,’* August 15, 1670, he 
preached in the immediate vicinity 
as before. On this, he was appre- 
hended, committed by the lordmay- 
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or, and tried for the same, along 
with William Mead,* at the Old 
Bailey, on the first, third, fourth, and 
fifth of September following. On 
this occasion, the bench consisted of: 

Samuel Starling, lordmayor. 

John Howel, recorder. 

Thomas Bludworth, ) 

William Peak, 

Richard Ford, 

Sir John Robinson, 

Joseph Shelden, 

Richard Brown, ) 

John Smith, . 

James Edwards, ¢ sbetaiis. 

It is important here, that the 
names of the jury should be also re- 
corded, not only as a mark of re- 
spect to them, but also as an exam- 
ple to their fellow subjects, viz. 

1. Thomas Veer. 
2." Edward Bushel. 
S. John Hammond. 
Charles Milson. 
. Gregory Walklet. 
John Brightman. 
. William Plumsted. 
. Henry Henley. 
9. James Damask. 
10. Henry Michel. 
11. William Lever. 
12. John Baily. 

The indictment purported, “ that 
William Penn and William Mead, 
the latter late of London, linen dra- 
per, with divers persons to the ju- 
rors unknown, to the number of 
three hundred, did unlawfully, as- 
semble, and congregate themselves 
with force of arms, &c. to the dis- 
turbance of the peace of our lord 
the king; and that William Penn, 
by agreement between him and 
William Mead, did take upon him- 
self to preach and speak, in con- 
tempt of the said lord the king, and 
of his law, to the great disturbance 
of his peace,” &c. 


Alde rmen. 





* On inquiry it has been discovered, that Mr. Mead had been originally a trades- 
man in London; but, during the civil wars, he, like many others, obtained a commission 
in the army, and was.Known by the appellation of captain Mead It is not at all impro- 
bable, that he took the same side as William Penn’s father; and, indeed, his conduct 
on this occasion displays somewhat of the republican intrepidity ofthose days. 
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Having pleaded “ not guilty,” the 


court adjourned until the afternoon, bitt 


and the prisoners, being again J 
brought to the bar, were there de. ing 
tained during five hours, while Pel 
house breakers, murderers, &c. were Gri 
tried. On the 2d of September, the hea 
same ceremony took place as before, nol: 
with only this difference, that on actl 
one of the officers pulling off the the 
hats of the two prisoners, the lord “SQ 
mayor exclaimed: “ Sirrah, who bid lieu 
you put off their hats? put on their he 
hats again ?” nes! 

Recorder, to the pfrrisoners.—Dpo pro 
you know where you are? Do yoy and 
know it is the king’s court? a 

Penn. I know it to be a cour, ved 
and I suppose it to be the king’s "5 
court. won 

Recorder. Do you not know there Seip: 
is respect due to the court? And Lati 
why do you not pull off your hat? “th 

Penn. Bécause I do not believe him 


that to be any respect. 

Recorder. Well, the court sets 
forty marks a piece upon your heads, 
as a fine for your contempt of the 
court. 

Penn. I desire it may be ob 
served, that we came into the court 
with our hats off (that is, taken off} 
and if they have been put on since, 
it was by order of the bench; and, 
therefore, not we, but the bench 
should be fined. _ 

After this, the jury were again 
sworn, on which sir J. Robinson, 
lieutenant of the Tower, objected 
against Edward Bushel, as he had 
not kissed the book, and, there- 
fore, would have him sworn again; 
* though, indeed, it was on purpose 
to have made use of his tenderness 
of conscience in avoiding reiterated 
oaths to have put him by his being 
a juryman, apprehending him to be 
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a person not fit to answer their ar- 
bitrary ends.”’* 

James Cook, the first witness, be- 
ing called, swore that he saw Mr. 
Penn speaking to the people in 
Gracechurch street, but could not 
hear what he said, on account of the 
noise. Richard Read deposed ex- 
actly in the same manner, and to 
the same effect; but added, that he 
“saw captain Mead speaking to 
lieutenant Cook, yet what he said 
he could not tell.” The third wit- 
ness was equally incompetent to 
prove any thing against Mr. Penn; 
and as “for captain Mead,” said he, 
“T did not see him there.” 

Mr. Recorder Howel. What say 
you, Mr. Mead, were you there ? 

William Mead. It is a maxim of 
your own law, 2emo tenetur accusare 
seiisum; which, 1f it be not true 
Latin, I am sure it is true English, 
“that no man is bound to accuse 
himself;” and why dost thou offer to 
enspare me with such a question? 
Doth not this show thy malice? Is 
this like unto a judge that ought to 
be counsel for the prisoner at the 
bar? 

Recorder. Sir, hold your tongue; 
I did not go about to ensnare you. 

Penn. We confess ourselves to 
be so far from recanting, or declin- 
ing to vindicate the assembling of 
ourselves to preach, pray, or wor- 
ship the eternal, hely, just God; that 
we declare to all the world, that we 
co believe it to be our indispensable 
duty to meet incessantly upon so 
good an account; nor shall all the 
powers upon earth be able to divert 
us from reverencing and adoring 
our God who made us. 

Alderman Erown. You are not 
here for worshipping God, but for 
wreaking the law; you do yourselves 


great wrong ln going on in that dis- 


ourse. 
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Penn. 1 affirm I have broken no 
law, nor am I guilty of the indict- 
ment that is laid to my charge; and 
to the end the bench, the jury, and 
myself, with these that hear us, may 
have a more direct understanding, I 
desire you would let me know by 
what law it is you prosecute me, 
and upon what law you grounded 
my indictment? 

Recorder. Upon the common law. 

Penn Where is that common law? 

Recorder. You must not think 
that I am able to run up so many 
years, and eversomany adjudged 
cases, which we call common law, 
to answer your curiosity. ) 

Penn. This answer, I am sure, 
is very short of my question; for, if 
it be common, it should not be so 
hard to produce. 

Recorder. Sir, will you plead to 
your indictment ? 

Penn. Shall I plead to an indicts 
ment that hath no foundation in law ? 
If it contain that law you say I have 
broken, why should you decline to 
produce that law, since it will be 
impossible for the jury to determine 
or agree to bring in their verdict, 
who have not the law produced by 
which they should measure the 
truth of this indictment, and the 
guilt, or contrary, of my fact? 

Recorder. You are a saucy fel- 
low; speak to the indictment. [ At 
tliis time, several upon the bench 
urged hard upon the’ prisoner to 
bear him down. 

Penn. I say it is my place to 
speak to matter of law; I am arralgn- 
ed a prisoner; my liberty, which is 
next to lile itself, is now concerned; 
you are many mouths and ears 
against me, and if I must not be 
allowed to make the best of my 
case, it is hard: I say again, unless 
you «how me, and the peopie, the 
law. you ground your indictment 


* See a scarce and valuable tract, printed for William Butler, 1682, and entitled, 
‘The People’s ancient and just Liberties asserted, in the Trial of William Penn and 
Villiam Mead, at the Sessions held at the Old Builey, &c. against the most arbitrary 
rocedure of that court.” * Wo unto them that decree unrighteous decrees, and write 


ake away,” &e. Isai. x. 1, 2. 
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upon, I shalJl take it for granted, 
your proceedings are merely arbi- 
trary. 

«Recorder. The question is— 
Whether you are guilty of this in- 
dictment ? 

Penn. The question is not whe- 
ther I am guilty of this indictment, 
but whether this indictment be legal? 
It is too general and imperfect an 
answer, to say itis the common law, 
unless we knew both where and 
what it is; for where there is no 
law, there is no transgression; and 
that law which is not in being, is so 
far from being common, that it is 
no law at all? 

Recorder. You are an imperti- 
nent fellow; will you teach the court 
what law is? It is Lex non scripita, 
that which many have studied thirty 
or. forty years to know, and would 
you have me to tell you in a mo- 
ment? 

Penn. Certainly, if the common 
law be so hard to be understood, it 
is far from being common; but if 
the lord Coke, in his Institutes, be 
of any consideration, he tells us 
that common law is common right, 
and that common right is the great 
charter of privileges confirmed 9 
Henry 3, 29, 25. Edward I; 1 and 2; 
Edward III, 8. Coke Instit. 2 p. 
56. I design no affront to the court, 
but to be heard in my just plea; and 
I must plainly tell you, that if you 
will deny me Oyer of the law, which 
you say I have broken, you do at 
once deny me an acknowledged 
right, and evidence to the whole 
world your resolution to sacrifice 
the privileges of Englishmen, to 
your sinister and arbitrary designs. 

Recorder. Take him away: my 
lord, if you take not some course 
with this pestilent fellow to stop his 
mouth, we shall not be able ta do 
any thing to night. 

Lord Mayor. Take him away, 
take him away; turn him into the 
Baile Dock. 

Penn, These are but so many 


vain exclamations: Is this justice or 
true judgment? Must I, therefore, 
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be taken away, because I plead {op 
the fundamental laws of England? 
However, this I leave upon your 
consciences who are of the jury (and 
my sole judges) that if these an. 
cient fundamental laws, which relate 
to liberty and property, and are not 
limited to particular persuasions in 
religion, must not be indispensably 
maintained and observed, who cap 
say he hath aright to the coat upno 
his back ? 

Recorder. Be silent there. 

Penn. Iam not to be silent ina 
case wherein I am so much cop. 
cerned, and not only myself, but 
many ten thousand families be. 
sides. 

They now dragged him into the 
Baile Dock; but William Mead, 
being still left in court, spoke as 
follows: “You men of the jury, 
here I do now stand to answer to an 
indictment against me, which is a 
bundle of stuff, full of lies and false- 
hoods: for therein am I accused, 
that I met vi et armis, illicite et tu- 
multuose. Time was when I had 
freedom to use a carnal weapon, and 
then I thought I feared no man; but 
now I fear the living God, and dare 
not make use thereof, nor hurt any 
man. You men of the jury who are 
my judges, if the recorder will not 
tell you what makes a riot, a rout, 
or an unlawful assembly, Cook 
[Coke] he that once they called the 
lord Cook [Coke] tells us, that a 
riot is, when three or more are met 
together to beat a man, or to enter 
forcibly into another man’s land, te 
cut down his grass, his wood, or 
break down his pales. 

Recorder. I thank you, sir, that 
you will tell me what the law is— 
(Scornfully pulling off his hat. ] 

Mead. Thou mayest put on thy 
hat, I have never a fee for thee now. 

Alderman Brown. He talks at 
random; one while an independent, 
anothef while some other religion; 
and now a quaker, and next a pa- 
pist. . 

Mead. Turpe est doctori cum 
culpa redarguit ad ipsum. 
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Lord Mayor. You deserve 10 
have your tongue cut out. 

Recorder. If you discourse in 
this manner, I shall take occasion 
against you. 

“Mr. Mead having been now also 
thrust into the Baile Dock, the fol- 
jowing charge was given to the jury, 
in the absence of the prisoners: 

Recorder. You have heard what 
the indictment is. It is for preach- 
ing to the people, and drawing a tu- 
multuous company after them; and 
Mr. Penn was speaking. If they 
should not be disturbed, you see 
they will go on; there are three or 
four witnesses that have proved 
this, that he did preach there, and 
that Mr. Mead did allow of it; after 
this, you have heard by substantial 
witnesses what is said against them. 
Now we are upon the matter of 
fact, which you are to keep to and 
observe, what has been fully sworn, 
at your peril. 

Penz. | With a loud voice, from 
the Baile Dock | I appeal to the jury, 
who are my judges, and this great 
assembly, whether the proceedings 
of the court are not most arbitrary, 
and void of all law, in offering to 
give the jury their charge in the 
absence of the prisoncrs. I say it is 
directly opposite to, and destructive 
of, the undoubted right of every 
English prisoner, as Cook, in the 
2d Inst. 29, on the chap. of Magna 
Charta speaks. 

Recorder. Why ye are present; 
you do hear, do you not £ 

Penn. No thanks to the court that 
commanded me into the Baile Dock; 
and you of the jury take notice, 
that I have not been heard; neither 
can you legally depart the court be- 
fore I have been fully heard, having 
at least ten or twelve material points 
to offer, in order to invalid their 
appointment. 

Recorder. Pull the fellow down; 
pull him down: 

Mead. Are these proceedings ac- 
cording to the rights and privileges 
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of Englishmen, that we should not 
be heard ? 

Recorder. Take them away into 
the hole. 

The jury were now desired to go 
up stairs, in order to agree upon a 
verdict; and the prisoners remained 
in the « stinking hole.” After an 
hour and a half’s time, eight came 
down agreed, but four remained 
above, until sent for. The bench 
used many threats to the four that 
dissented; and the recorder, address- 
ing himself to Mr. Bushel, said: 
“ Sir, you are the cause of this dis- 
turbance, and manifestly show your- 
self an abettor of faction. I shall set 
a mark upon you, sir.” 

Alderman sir J. Robinson, lieute- 
nant of the tower. Mr. Bushel, [ 
have known you near this fourteen 
years; you have thrust yourself upon 
this jury, because vou think there is 
some service for you; I tell you, 
that you deserve to be indicted more 
than any man that hath been brought 
to the bar this day. 

Mr. Bushel. No, sir John, there 
were three score before me; and I 
would willingly have got off, but 
could not. 

Alderman Bludworth. Mr. Bushel, 
we know what you are. 

Lord Mayor. Sirrah, you are an 
impudent fellow; I will put a mark 
upon you! 

The jury being then sent back 
to consider their verdict, remained 
for some time; and, on their return, 
the clerk having asked in the usual 
manner: “ Is William Penn guiity of 
the matter wherein he stands indict- 
ed, or not guilty?” the foreman re- 
plied, “ Guilty of speaking in Gra- 
Cious street. 


Court. Is that all? 

Foreman. That is all I have in 
commission. 

Recorder. You had as good say 
nothing. 


Lord Mayor. Was it not an un- 
lawful assembly? You mean he was 
speaking to a tumult of people there? 
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Foreman. My lord, this was all I 
had in commission. 

ilere some of the jury seeming 
“to buckle to the questions of the 
court,’ Mr. Busbel, Mr. Hammond, 
and some others, opposed them- 
selves, and said, “they allowed of 
no such terms as an unlawful assem- 
bly:” at which the lord mayor, the 
recorder, sir J. Robinson, lieutenant 
of the tower, and alderman Bjud- 
worth “ took great occasion to vilifie 
them with most opprobrious lan- 
guage;” and this verdict not serving 
their turn, the recorder expressed 
himself thus: « The law of England 
will not allow you to part till you 
have given in your verdict, there- 
fore go and consider it once more.” 

On this the jury declared, that 
they had given in their verdict, and 
could give in no other. They with- 
drew, however, after demanding and 
obtaiming pen, ink, and paper; and 
returnlig once more, at the expira- 
tion of half an hour, the foreman 
addressed himself to the clerk of 
the peace, and, presenting the fol- 
lowing decision, said, here is our 
verdict: * We the jurors, hereafter 
namics. do find William Penn to be 
guilty of speaking or preaching to 
an assembly met together in Gra- 
cious street, the 14th ot August last, 
167¢; and that Willtam Mead 1s not 
guilty of the suid indictment. 

Foreman. Thomas Veer. 

Edward Bushel,” &c. 

Lord Mayor. Wiat! wiil you be 
led by such a siily fellow as Bush- 
elf An impudent canting fellow: I 
warrant you, you shall come no more 
upon juries in haste: you are a fore- 
man, Indeed! I thought you had un- 
derstood your place better. 

Kecorder. Gentlemen, you shall 
not be dismissed till we have a ver- 
dict that the court will accept, and 
you shail be locked up without 
meat, drink, fire, and tobacco; you 
shall not think thus to abuse the 


court; we will have a verdict by the 
heip of God, or you shall starve for 
it. 
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_ Penn. My jury, who are », 
judges, ought not to be thus mena. 
ced; their verdict should be free 
and not compelled; the bench ought 
to wait upon [for] them, but pot 
forestal them. I do desire that jus 
tice may be done me, and that the 
arbitrary resolves of the bench may 
not be made the measure of my ju- 
ry’s verdict. 
Kecorder. Stop that prating fel. 
low, or put him out of the court, 
Lord Mayor. You have heard that 
he preached, that he gathered 4 
company of tumultuous people, and 
that they not only did disobey the 
martial power, but the civil also, 
Penn. It is a great mistake; we 
did not make the tumult, but they 
that interrupted us! The jury can. 
not be so ignorant as to think that 
we met there with a desigii to dis. 
turb the civil peace, since, first, we 
were by force of arms kept out of 
our lawful house, and met as near 
it in the street, as their soldiers 
would give us leave; and second: 
ly, because it was no new thing, 
and it is known that we are a 
peaceable people, and cannot offer 
violence to any man. The agree 
ment of twelve men is a verdict in 
law; and such a one being given by 
the jury, I require the clerk of the 
peace to record it, as he will an 
swer at his peril. And if the juy 
bring in another verdict, contradic 
tory to this, I affirm they are perju- 
red men in law. Then looking to 
wards them, he emphatically added, 
“ You are Englishmen! mind your 
privilege, give not away your right.” 
One of the jury having pleaded 
indisposition, and desired to be dis- 
missed, the lord mayor said, * You 
are as strong as any of them; starve 
then, and hold your principles.” 
Recorder. Gentlemen you must 
be contented with your hard fate, let 
your patience overcome it; for the 
court is resolved to have a verdict and 
that before you can be dismissed. 
Jury. We are agreed! 
The court now swore several of 
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its officers to keep the jury all night, 
without meat, drink, fire, &e. and 
adjourned to seven o’clock next 
mo-ning, which proved to be Sun- 
dav. They were then brought up as 
before, when, having persevered 1n 
their verdict, Mr. Bushel was re- 
proved as a factious Jellow, by the 
jord mayor; on this he replied, that 
he acted *& conscienticusly.” ‘The 
other observed, that such a con- 
science would cut his throat; ¢ but I 
will cut your’s,’ added he, ¢ so soon 
as I can.” 

Mr. Penn now asked the re- 
corder, if he allowed the verdict 
given in respect to William Mead? 
That magistrate replied, no; as they 
were both indicte¢ tor a conspiracy, 
and one being found “not guilty,” 
and not the other, it could not be a 
verdict. 

Penn. Vf net guilty be not a ver- 
dict, then you make of the jury, and 
Magna Charta, but a mere nose of 
wax / I affirm, that the consent of a 
jury is a verdict in law; and if Wil- 
liam Mead be not guilty, I am clear, 
as I could not possibly conspire alone. 

The jury again received a 
charge; were sent out; returned, and 
presented the same verdict. On 
this, the recorder threatened Mr. 
Bushel, and said, “ while he had any 
thing to do in the city, he wouid 
have an eye upon him!” The lord 
mayor termed him a pitiful fellow, 
and added, “ I will cut his nose.’’ 

Penn. It is intolerable- that my 
jury should be thus menaced: Is this 
according to the fundamental laws? 
Are not they my proper judges by 
the great charter of England ¢ What 
hope is there of ever having justice 
done, when juries are threatened, 
and their verdicts rejected? I am 
concerned to speak, and grievous to 
sce such arbitrary proceedings. Did 
not the lieutenant of the tower ren- 
der [treat] one of them (the jury) 
worse than a felon? And do you not 
Plainly seem to condemn such for 
factious fellows, who answer not 
your ends! Unhappy are those ju- 
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ries who are threatened to be fined, 
and starved, and ruined, if thev give 
not in verdicts contrary to their 
consciences. 

Recorder. My lord, you must 
take a course with that same fel- 
low. 

Lord Mayor. Stop his mouth, 
jailor, bring fetters, and stake him 
to the ground. 

Penn. Do your pleasure; I mat- 
ter not your fetters! 

Recorder. . Till now, I never un- 
derstood the reason of the policy and 
prudence of the Spaniards, in suf- 
fering the inguisizion among them; 
and certainly it will never be well 
with us, till something like unto the 
Spanish inquisition be in England. 

The jury were once more re- 
quired to give another verdict; Mr. 
Lee, the clerk, was aiso desired to 
draw up a special one, which he de- 
clined; and the recorder threatened 
to have the jurors carted about the 
city, as in Edward III.’s time. The 
foreman remonstrated in vain, that 
any other verdict would be a force 
on them to save their lives; and the 
jury refused to go out of court 
until obliged by ine sheriff On 
this, the court immediately’ ad- 
journed until next morning at seven 
o’clock, when the prisoners were, 
as usual, brought from Newgate, 
and, being placed at the bar, the 
clerk demanded, Is William Penn 
guilty, or not guilty? “oreman. Not 
guilty! Is William Meade guilty, or 
not guilty? L£sreman. Not guilty! 
The bench being stull dissatisfied, 
each of the jury was required to an- 
swer distinctly to his name, which 
being done, and they proving una- 
nimous, the recorder speke as fol- 

lows: 

Iam sorry, gentlemen, you have 
followed your own judgments and 
opinions rather than the gvod and 
wholesome advice that was given 
you. God keep my life out of your 
hands! But for this the court fines 
you forty marks aman, and {com- 
mands ] imprisonment until paid. 
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William Penn. 1 demand my li- 
berty; being freed by the jury. 

Lord Mayor. No, you are in for 
your fines, for contempt of the 
court. 

Penn. Task if it be according to 
the fundamental laws of England, 
that any Englishman should be fined, 
or amerced, but by the judgment 
of his peers, or jury? since it ex- 
pressly contradicts the 14th and 
29th chapter of the great charter 
of England, which says, “ No free- 
man ought to be amerced, but by 
the oath of good and lawful men of 
the vicinage.” 

Recorder. Take him away, take 
him away; take him out of court. 

Penn. I can never urge the fun- 
damental laws of England, but you 
cry, take him away, take him away! 
But it is now order, since the Spa- 
nish inquisition hath so great a place 
in the recorder’s heart. God Al- 
mighty, who is just, will judge you 
all for these things. 

So far this curious tract. 

Both jury and prisoners were now 
forced into the Batle-Dock, for non 
payment of their fines, whence they 
were carried to Newgate. These 
proceedings, of course, aroused the 
attention of a nation, justly jealous 
of the government of such a profii- 
gate and arbitrary prince as Charles 
Ii. and indignant at the conduct of 
such a judge as Howel. Sir Thomas 
Smith, about a century before, had 
considered the fining, imprisoning, 
and punishing of juries, to be vio- 
Jent, tyrannical, and contrary to the 
eustom ef the realm of England. 
While the celebrated sir Matthew 
Hale, who had been chief baron of 
the exchequer, and chief justice of 
the king’s bench, mm this very reign, 
olserved, in his Pleas of the Crown, 
p- 313, that it wouid be a most 
unhappy case for the judge him- 
self, if the prisoner’s fate depend- 
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ed upon his directions, and up. 
happy also for the prisoner; as 7 
wnt opinion must rule the 
verdict, the trial by jury w 

useless. ae eo 

K:dward Bushel, a citizen of Lon. 
don, whose name deserves to ™ 
handed down to posterity with ape 
plause, immediately sued out a writ 
of habeas corpus. Upon the return, 
it was stated, that he had been com. 
mitted “ for that, contrary to Jay, 
and against full and clear evidence 
openly given in court, and againgt 
the direction of the court in mattey 
of law, he, as one of a jury, had ac. 
quitted William Penn and William 
Meade, to the great obstruction of 
justice.” This cause was at length 
heard in the superiour court; aud, 
after a solemn argument betore the 
twelve judges, the above was resoly. 
ed to be “an insufficient cause for 
fining and committing the jury,” 
They were accordingly discharged, 
and they brought actions for da. 
mages. 

Eleven years after this, William 
Penn bent the whole force of his 
capacious mind to a great and noble 
undertaking. Having, in 1681,obtain- 
ed from the crown the grant ofa 
large tract of land in America, since 
named Pennsylvania, after himself, 
as a compensation for the arrears 
due to him as executor to his father, 
he took over.with him a colony of 
quakers, and founded Philade!phia, 
or the City of Brethren, in allusion 
to their union and fraternal affection. 
After thus establishing the begin- 
hings of a future empire, and pro- 
pounding a body of laws, this truly 
great man, who reflects so much 
lustre on the name of Englishman, 
returned to his native country, and 
died near Beaconsfield, in Berk- 
shire, of an apoplexy, in 1718, at 
the age of seventy four. 
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CRITICAL REMARKS ON SHAKSPEARE, 


. , 
MIDSUMMER NIGHT S DREAM. 
Act I. Scene 1. 
_—— My vracious duke, 
This man hath w itched the bosom of my 


child; 
Thou, thou, Lysander, thou hast given her 


rhimes. 

Bv rhimes, seem to be meant some 
kind of metrical charms, and not 
merely love-verses, which Lysander 
is afterwards chargec with singing 
by moonlight at Hermia’s window. 
So Rosalind, in As You Like It. Act 
iii. Scene 6. “ I was never so be- 
rhimed since Pythagoras’s time, 
when I was an Irish rat, which I 
hardly remember.” 

The human mortals want their winter 
here, &e. Act Il. Scene 2. 

« Shakspeare, without question, 
wrote,” says Dr. Warburton, “ win- 
ter heryed,” that is, praised or cele- 
brated. The word is to be found i in 
Spenser’s Calendar. Sir Thomas 
Hanmer, with far superiour judg- 
ment, proposes to read “ winter 
cheer.” And Dr. Johnson, yet more 
happily, “ wonted year,” though he 
still thinks Titanta’s account confu- 
sed and inconsequential; and there- 
fore, in imitation of Scaliger’s expe- 
riment upon the Gallus of Virgil, 
he ventures upon a transposition of 
the lines, containing, it must be al- 
lowed, much display of ingenuity. 
There is, however, no occasion for 
carrying critical temerity so far. Ti- 
tania enumerates the various cala- 
mities with which the earth was af- 
flicted, in consequence of the quarrel 
subsisting between her and Oberon; 
and apparently closes the account 
with observing, that “ the human 
mortals want their wonted year.” 
She immediately adds, not by way 
of consequence, but as resuming the 
subject: 


‘No night isnow with hymn or carol blest 
Therefore tie moon, the governess of 
ilo ls, 


Pale in her anger washes all the air, 
And through this distemperature we see 
The seasons alter,” &c. 


That is, we are perpetually disturb- 
ed with thy brawls; therefore, our 
hymns and carols are neglected: 
therefore, the moon, the governess 
of floods, is offended: therefore, no 
longer adored, and pale in her anger, 
she washes all the air: therefore, the 
seasons alter, &c. There is hereby a 
regular series of deductions. Dr. J. 
supposes the devotion of the human, 
not of the fairy race, to suffer in- 
terruption; and his construction is, 
“ Men find no winter; therefore, they 
sing no hymns; therefore, the moon, 
provoked by this omission, alters the 
seasons;’—that is, the alteration of 
the seasons produces the alteration 
of the seasons. This is clearly erro- 
neous. 


‘ The honey-bags steal from. the humble 
bees, 

And for wax-tapers crop their waxen 
thighs, 

And light them at the fiery glow-worm’s 
eves.” Act HI. Scene 1. 


“I know not,” says Dr. Johnson, 
“ how Shakspeare, who commonly 
derived his knowledge of nature 
from his own observation, happened 
to place the glow-worm’s light in his 
eyes, which is only in his tail.” But 
is it not evident that Shakspeare 
purposely sacrificed, in this instance, 
physical accuracy of description to 
poetical effect? Who would advise, 
or could approve of, any alteration? 
And what poor duty cannot do, 
Noble respect takes it in might, not me- 

rit. Act V. Scene 1. 

The meaning is, that a gencrous 
mind takes the laborious effort, or 
endeavour, to please in lieu of me- 
rit. Dr. Johnson proposes to read, 
“ take not in might but merit.” This 
is plausible, but it is net Shakspe- 
rian phraseology. 























































































This drama exhibits an extraor- 
dinary mixture of humour and in- 
venulon, of poetry and pathos, of 
negligence and absurdity. We may 
conjecture, from the title of Mid- 
suuumer Night’s Dream, bestowed 
upon it by the author, that Shak- 
speare himseli was not insensible of 
its wild aud fantastical complexion. 
Yet it contains scenes of distiuguish- 
ed excelicuce, and many passages 
which tie inspiration oi the highest 
Penlus Oly could dictate. 


MERCHANT OF VENICE. 
edict LV. Scene 1. 
For afiections, 
Mus‘ers of passion, sway it to the mood 
Of what ii likes or loaths. 


This passage has been deemed 
very <cifficuit, and it has given rise 
to numerous alterations aid conjec- 
tures. Mr. Malone’s is the last and 
best. He understands, by affection, 
the disposition of the mind; and, by 
passion, corporal seisation: that 1s, 
the inclinations of the mind govern 
the acts of the body. A similar dis- 
tinction prevails in a passage in 
Aii’s Weil that Ends Weli: 

. “ome, come, disclose 
The staie of your affections; for your pas- 

Siois 
Have tothe full appeached. 


It seems extraordinary that the 
character of Shylock should ever 
have been regarded as allied to co- 
medy. Yet we know, that before 
Macklin appeared, it was represent- 
ed, or rather misrepresented, by 
Hippesley, the Shuter of his time, in 
a style of merriment. And very re- 
cently, Mr Cooke, who is an excel- 
lent comedian, but whose powers in 
tragedy are very limited, has at- 
tempted to introduce something of 
comick effect into his performance 
of this character, which cannot be 
approved by those who remember 
the deeply-tragick colouring ef 
Mackiin. 


‘* Look how the floor of heaven . 
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Is thick inlaid with pattens of brighs 
gold; : “ 

There’s not the smallest orb which thoy 
beho!d’st, 

But in his motion like an angel sings, 

Sull quiring to the young-eyed Chery. 
bims: 

Such harmony is in immortal souls; 

But whilst this muddy vesture of decay 

Doth grossiy close it in, we cannot hear 
it. dct V. Scene }. 


Dr. Warburton changes, erroneoys. 
ly, bevond a doubt, souls to sounds. 
Dr. Jobnson rightly explains th 
pessage; by interpr eting harmony to 

e the power of perceiving harmony; 
as musick in the soul is the quality 
of being moved with concord of 
sweet sounds. But he alters, without 
necessity, and by a deviation from 
the true meaning, “ immortal souls” 
to “ the immortal soul.” The pur. 
port of the passage is, “ such power 
of deriving bliss from harmony re. 
sides in the immortal souls of mea, 
as well as in angels and cherubims; 
but we cannot exercise it in the 
present inferiour state of existence. 


—_—_ 


AS YOU LIKE 11t—Act IJ. Scene 7. 





And then the justice 

In fair round belly with good capon lin’d, 

With eyes severe and beard of formal 
cut, 

Full of wise siws and modern instances, 

And so he plays his part. 


Dr. Warburton observes, that Shak- 
speare uses modern-in the doyble 
sense; that the Greeks used xawx 
both for recens and adsurdus. But 
modern is not used by Shakspeare, 
either for recens or absurdus, but 
for slight or trivial; as in this very 
play, act iv. scene I: “ And betray 
themselves to every modern cen- 
sure.” So inking John, « And scorns 
a modern invocation.’’ And in All’s 
Well that Ends Well. “ Her insuit 
coming with her modern grace;” 
und in Macbeth (to quote no farther 
examples) “ Where violent sorrow 
seeims a modern ecstacy. The mean- 
ing is, That the justice has collecteda 
great number of commonplace max- 
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ims, which he is forward and eager 
to apply to every slight and trivial 
occasion. 


Blow, biow, thou winter wind; 
Thou art not so unkind 
As man’s ingratitude; 
Thy tooth is not so keen, 
Because thou art not seen, 
Although thy breath be rude. 10, Jb. 


Various attempts have been made 
to correct the fifth line of this stanza, 
but with very ill success. Dr. War- 
burton would fain persuade us to 
read, “ thou art not sheen;” that is, 
shining or smiling. Sir Thomas 
Hanmer, by a dangerous and unwar- 
rantable license, changes the whole 
line to “ thou causest not that teen.” 
Dr. Farmer proposes, “ because the 
heart’s not seen.” And Mr. Mus- 
grave, “ because thou art foreseen.” 
After all, perhaps, the only altera- 
tion necessary may be ¢een for seen, 
and the sense will then be, “ Be- 
cause, though thou art pain, thou 
art not sorrow; though thou art a 
sharp and bitter evil, still thou art 
a patural and not a mental one.” 


Will you sterner be 
Than he that dies and lives by bloody 
drops ? Act Lil. Scene 5. 





After several learned notes on this 
passage, and proposals of amend- 
ment, we have a common-sense ex- 
planation of it in three lines, by Mr. 
Tollot, viz. * He who lives and dies 
by bloody drops, continues to the 
end of life in the office of an execu- 
tioner.” So, act v. scene 2, of this 
play, we read: 


“ Here will I live and die a shepherd.” 


Many will swoon when they do look on 
blood, 


There is more in it—cousin!—Ganimede! 
Act LIV. Scene 3. 
“ Celia, in her first fright,” says Dr. 
Johnson, * forgets Rosalind’s cha- 
racter and disguise, and calls out, 
cousin! Then recollects herself, and 
says, * Ganimede!” And, in her 
fright, too, it may be remarked, she 
is very near blabbing the secret of 
VoL. y. 2¥ 
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Rosalind’s love for Orlando. “ There 
is more in it.” These are genuine 
touches of nature. 

This is a very interesting and beau- 
tiful comedy. The pastoral and fo- 
rest scenery, connected with the fa- 
ble, gives it a wild and romautick 
air. The characters are natural, and 
delineated with skill and felicity. 
That of the melancholy Jaques, is 
altogether original, and exhibits ex- 
quisite touches of Shakspeare’s crea- 
tive pencil. 


TAMING OF THE SHREW. 


Dr. Farmer has, without any ex- 
ternal proof, and in contradiction to 
the strongest internal evidence, pro- 
nounced Shakspeare’s property in 
this excellent drama to be extreme- 
ly disputable. The truth is, that a 
play under the same name, and 
founded upon the same story, had 
appeared, A. D. 1607; and it cannot 
be denied that this play was closely 
imitated by Shakspeare, in respect 
both to character and incident. But 
the general composition of the old 
play is very mean, and the dialogue 
was almost entirely new-written by 
the great poet. Who can doubt that 
the following passages, amongst ma- 
ny others, are the genuine produc- 
tion of Shakspeare’s magick pen: 

** O Tranio, while idly I stood looking on, 

I found the effect of love in idleness; 

I burn, I pine, I perish, Tranio; 

O! yes, Isaw sweet beauty in her face:— 

Tranio, I saw her coral lips to move, 

And with her breath she did perfume the 

air; 

Sacred and sweet was all I saw in her. 

Act I. Scene 1. 


It is the mind that makes the body rich; 

And as the sun breaks through the darkest 
clouds, 

So honour peereth in the meanest habit; 

What! is the jay more precious than the 
lark, 

Because his feathers are more beautiful ! 

Act LV. Scene 4. 


The principal merit of this play, 
however, does not consist in the 
poetry, but in the freedom and yi 
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gour with which it is throughout 
imbued and animated. All the parts 
of the induction are exquisitely hu- 
morous. There is a passage in the 
old play, of such superiour excel- 
lence, that we cannot hesitate to 
ascribe it to Shakspeare, to whose 
revisal, as theatrical manager, it 
was not improbably submitted pre- 
vious to its appearance on the stage. 
Fair lovely lady. bright and crystailine, 
Beauteous and stately as the eye-tramed 
bird, 
As glorious as the morning washed with 
dew ! 
Within whose eyes she takes her dawning 
beams, 
And golden summer sleeps upon tby 
cheeks ! 
WInTER’s TALE. 

This play is strangely supposed 
by some of the commentators to be 
surreptitious; but Dr. Warburton 
truly pronounces it “ to be through- 


out, written in the very spirit of 


Shakspeare,”’- who, in this simple 
and pleasing drama, “ warbles his 
native wood notes wild,” in a strain 
which no other writer could ever 
successiully emulate. The conduct 
of the fable is, indeed, extravagant; 
but the inspiration of genius per- 
vades the whole, and incongruity and 
impropriety vanish before it. The 
story of this play is taken from a no- 
vel, written by R. Green, entitled: 
The pleasant History of Dorastus 
and Fawnia; but the parts of Antigo- 
nus, Paulina, and Autolycus, are, as 
Mr. Steevens informs us, of Shak- 
speare’s own invention. It has been 
very justly remarked by Mr. Horace 
Walpole, that the characters of Le- 
ontes and Hermione bear an allusion 
to those of Henry VIII. and Anne 
Boleyn. The subject couid not be 
treated on the stage without a veil, 
and the poet has discovered great 
address in his mode of managing it. 
The task was by no means easy to 
vindicate the innocence of the queen, 
without making the character of the 
king too odious; and it must be ac- 
4nowledged, that Leontes, rash, cre- 
dulous, and passionate as he is, ex- 
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hibits much too favourable a portr 


alt 
of the merciless tyrant he is SUppo- 


sed to represent. 





You may ride us, 
With one soft touch a thousand furlongs 
ere 
With spur we heap an acre, but to the 
a Act I Scene 2, 
‘That is,” says Dr. Warburton, 
sc Hipsbes usage will win us to any 
thing; but with ill we Stop short, 
even there where both our interest 
and inclination wv ould otherwise 
have carried us.” This is, indeed, 
assigning that sense to the words 
which suits the general tenour of 
the passage; but how the words 
themselves will admit of sucha cop- 
struction, the learned commentator 
has not attempted to explain. But 
to the goal” must mean, except to 
the goal; which is directly contrary 
to the conclusion we are led to ex. 
pect. The true reading seems to be 
“ be it to the goal;” that is, with ill 
usage we make no exertions, though 
we should be within reach of the 
goal. 
What were more holy 
Than to rejoice the former queen is well! 
What holier than, for royalty’s repair, 
For present comfort, and for future good, 
To bless the bed of majesty again, 
With a sweet fellow to it? 
Act V. 
Dr. Warburton changes the struc 
ture of the second line in the follov. 
ing manner: “ Than to rejoice the 
former queen? This will.” And Dr. 
Johnson so far countenances this 
strange alteration, as to say, “ it is 
plausible, and such as we may wish 
the author had chosen.” “ What,” 
says Dion, “ were more holy in the 
present state of things, than, instead 
of repining to rejoice that the for- 
mer queen is released from her trou- 
bles? Instead of wishing her sainted 
spirit again to possess her corpse,” 
as it is subsequently expressed, what 
can be holier than, for royalty’s 


Scene 1, 


repair, to fill up the vacancy in the 
bed of majesty with a partner worthy 
of it. When the sense is so plain, 
why induige this propensity to inno- 
vation or amendment? 
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THE deceased, Joseph Paisley, 
of coupling celebrity, was born on 
she borders of England, in the year 
1728, or 1729, at the obscure ham- 
jet of Lenoxtown, about a mile dis- 
tance from Gretna Green; at which 
place, and at Springfield (its imme- 
diate neighbourhood) the subject of 
this memoir half a century continu- 
ed to weld together the chains of 
matrimony; to render happy or mi- 
serable great multitudes of anxious 
lovers. Early in life, Paisley was ap- 
prentice to a iobacconist; but be- 
coming disgusted with this employ- 
nent, he changed it for that of a 
fisherman, and was allowed by his 
brethren to bear the palm on all 
occasions, where strength and agi- 
lity were required. It was in this 
humble capacity that he was ini- 
tiated into the secrets of a profes- 
sion, which he managed with such 
address. He had formed a connex- 
ion with one Walter Cowford, who 
lived very near to Sarkfoot, upon 
the seashore; and who, though 
strange it may appear, was both a 
smuggler and a priest. Old Watty 
had the misfortune to be but indif- 
ferently lodged, having “a reeky 
house,” and what is perhaps worse, 
a scolding wife, so that he was ne- 
cessitated to perform the marriage 
ceremony on the open beach, among 
the furze, or, as it is provincially 
called, whins; on these occasions 
young Paisley officiated as clerk. 
But our hero had ambition, and he 
only wanted an opportunity for its 
exertion. An opportunity soon of- 
lered itself. One time Watty.went to 
the Isle of Man, for the purpose of 
fetching over a cargo of contraband 
brandy; whilst his assistant remain- 
edat home to perform the necessary 
rites, during the absence of the for- 
mer. Finding that he could rivet the 
matrimonial band equally as well 
“s his master, and being at the 
same time under some pecuniary 
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embarrassment, he began business 
on his own account, and by his abi- 
lity and address, soon overcame all 
competition. 

About the year 1794, he was served, 
with a subpeena to give evidence at 
Bristol, respecting the validity of a 
marriage. It was expected by thou- 
sands, that the event of the trial 
would put an end to Joe s matiimo- 
nial career. The contrary, however, 
took place; for, by his dexterous ma- 
nagement, he not only succeeded in 
rendering the match valid, but was 
enabled to follow his favourite pro- 
fession with increased security — 
During this journey, he visited the 
metropolis, where he was much no- 
ticed by the nobility and gentry. 
Had he been of a covetous disposi- 
tion, he might have accumulated a 
considerable fortune; but, since the 
time to which we ailude, he had 
never been distant a single mile 
from Springfield. 

Ot Joseph’s personal strength, 
there are many well authenticated 
accounts. His strength of arm was 
prodigious. He could haye taken a 
large oaken stick by the end, and 
continued to shake it to and fro,, un- 
til it went to pieces in the air! The 
excellence of his constitution was 
likewise often tried; though it must 
be allowed that his intemperance 
was proverbial, yet he reached his 
eighty second year. He was accus- 
tomed to relate, with great plea- 
sure, a celebrated achievement, in 
which he anda jovial companion, a 
horse breaker, were once engaged, 
when they consumed the amazing 
quantity of ten gallons of pure bran- 
dy in the short space of sixty hours; 
and, what is more, these two thirsty 
souls kicked the. empty cask in 
pieces with their fect, for having 
run dry so soon. It may be conjec- 
tured, that the conversation of such 
a character could not be very en- 


gaging. Juvenile feats of activity, and 
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his beloved brandy, formed the chief 
topicks of his discourse, which, un- 
til very lately, never turned upon re- 
ligious subjects. 

But let justice be done to the 
character of the man. It must be al- 
lowed, indeed, that he was too fond 
of a stoop of liquor, and was of 
coarse and unpolished manners; but 
was not addicted, as reported, to 
prophane talking and obscene dis- 
course. Without hazard of contra- 
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diction, it may be averred, that he 
was a very honest and Charitable 
man, and an inoffensive Neighboyy 
and that he was generally respected 
by all who knew him. 

Paisley is succeeded in the cay, 
city of coupler, by a young man, , 
friend of his; and there is no fear 
that the business will fall off, x 
three weddings have already take, 
place since the interment of the gj 
man. 























ANECDOTES. 


“DURING the late expeditions 
against different parts of the coast 
of Spain, a party of seamen had 
been trained, fora day or two, in mili- 
tary tacticks, and no small number 
of admouitory precepts were be- 
stowed upon them by a military offi- 
cer, as to the necessity of obeying, 
with promptitude, the words of com- 
mand. However, in the attack of a 
fort, the words “Incline to the 
right” having been given, the Jacks 
pushed on in the same direction as 
before, and appeared to care for 
nothing but the enemy in view, to- 
wards whom they were rushing with 
their usual dauntlessness. A naval 
heutenant, seeing the errour, imme- 
diately rushed forward in front of 
the party, and bawled out: “ Star- 
board, my boys!” an exhortation 
which was instantly attended to, 
with an aye, aye, sir, by the whole 
party. 


ie 


THE mayor of a certain great 
and respectable borough near Nor- 
wich, not half a century ago, sum- 
moned a full assembly of the corpo- 
ration; and, on its being met, he 
arose and said: “ It has been a mat- 
ter of much surprise to me, consi- 


































A 
. , ‘ Vv 
dering the length of time since th; V 
decease of queen Anne, that the F 
compliment should still be paid her u 
memory, of mentioning her name} 
all publick deeds, &c. and I wonde ; 
at it the more, as every gentlema « 
must agree with me, that we never V 
had a more gracious monarch than Ss 
his present majesty, king George A 
the third. I have, therefore, culled S 
this assembly for the purpose of 
making a proposition, which, from F 
the known loyalty of my _ worthy A 
brethren, I doubt not, will be unani- f 
mously approved of; namely, thatin E 
all deeds, charters, and publick p- 1 
pers, belonging to, and issued trom x 
the borough of —-, Instead d ‘ 
the usual words Anno Domini, fet “ 
the future, shall be substituted the . 
word George Domini;” which m- 
tion was lost by a majority of three. ' 
E 
a Q 
66 
A new Mode of Challenging 6 
Jury——An Irish gentleman, prev: a 
ous to a trial, in which he was de ‘ 
fendant, was informed by his coun- ‘ 


sel, that if there were any of the 
jury, to whom he had any personal 
objections, to legally challenge 
them. “ By — and so I will,” re 
plied he, “ if they don’t bring me 
off handsomely, I will challenge 
every man of them. 
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ANECDOTES IN FAMILIAR VERSE. 
SNUB. 


OLD Snub, who to a married life 
Was partial, took a second wife, 

Who thought his disposition curst, 

From always speaking of his first; 

He checked her hopes, roused all her 
fears, 

Constantly dinning in her ears, 

‘“ His first wife’s merit, beauty, grace; 

« Her even temper, lovely face;” 

Which praise, left-handed and absurd, 

She heard, but spoke no single word; 

And though she was no paltry beauty, 

She only sirhed and did her duty. 

Snub’s friends allowed but little credit 
Due to his first wife, though he said it; 
For they could contradict him flat, 

And knew they’d lived like dog and cat; 
And, to do justice, often reckoned 
He’d the best bargain in the second. 

One day he gave a sumptuous treat; 
The wine was famous, good the meat! 
Naught could their lavish praise excel; 
“Why, yes,” cry’d he, ‘*’tis pretty well; 
“’m generally good dinners giving; 
“But had my dear, first spouse been 

living !?— 

The wife, howe’er he might provoke, 
Felt all her wrongs, and seldom spoke; 
But now, so palpably offended, 

Said something more than she’d intended; 

** Sir, all must your misfortunes see; 

* You’ve a Most wretched wife in me; 

“But to be honest in your dealing, 

“You should allow for fellow-feeling; 

“Though sorry your first wife should die, 

“ You can’t regret her more than I” 
BADINE. 


THE AMATEUR. 

AN Amateur, by musick caught so, 
That he excelled, at least he thought so, 
Would dash away in such a style, 

As made some wonder, and some smile; 
He went to Rome, with money plenty, 
And charmed the flattering cognoscenti; 
Allinstruments he clever thought, 

Cost what they would, he always bought. 


Once at a crash, in full display, 
He heard the famed Nardini play; 
And, as he joined the glorious din, 
He swore he’d buy his violin; 
The Italian was not very nice, 
But made him pay a handsome price. 
Scarcely the fiddle was sent home, 
When he began to rage and foam; 
He tried it, scraped through all the keys, 
Yet his spoiled ear he could not please; 
He said ’twas in a strange condition, 
And called it a vile imposition; 
That he Nardini would attack, 
And make him give the money back. 
Big with this very wise intent, 
His steps he to the fiddler bent; 
Blamed every thing; the strings, the bow, 
*T was bad in alt, and worse below; 
In short, the fiddle to his chin, 
He cry’d: ** Sir, you have ta’en me in.” 
**Saire !” said Nardini, *‘ let me try:” 
Swift o’er the chords his fingers fly; 
And, as each sense became his capture, 
The amateur exclaimed, in rapture, 
**T could not make it play like this !” 
* Good sir, I'll tell you vat it iss; 
“°T was you took in yourself a little; 
*°Tis true, sir, Ican sell my fittle; 
“And English gold have great muc?t 
**charm, 
** But, tamn it, I can’t sell my arm !” 
BADINE. 


i 


TIME AND OPPORTUNITY. 


WHEN Chronos ranged the world below, 
And reveled with impunity, 

From age he few, with youth moved slow 
But courted oPPoRTUNITY. 


The ardent nymph, fleet as the staz, 
Receded from community; 

Then would to disappointment brag, 
** He’s missed his opportunity.” 


* Let virgins, therefore, in their prime, 
Grant Hymen’s importunity; 

For ifthey dally long with rime, 
They'll lose fair opportunity.” 
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SCOTTISH SONG. 


I. 
IHAVE alock ofraven hair, 
I have a white silk glove; 
Andthey are rained with many a tear 
Of sad despairing love; 
And I have kisses on my lips, 
Sealing the lover’s token; 
I have a treasury of vows, 
But faithless all, and broken. 


Il. 
Ye lovers rich in sighs and prayers, 
And many a smile and vow, 
O deem them coined in base alloy! 
These were my treasures too. 
Tlike a miser nightly priz’d 
Those stamps of virgin ore; 
But oh! heaven’s best impress was forged, 
Upon a drossy core. 


IIf. 
Dear was once her lillie hand, 
Which propped her rosie cheek; 
Dear was the blink of her black eye, 
Which speechless love could speak; 
Dear, dear was her lisping tongue, 
Confessing love so meek; 
And dearly she dwells within this heart, 
Which her neglect doth break. 
iy. 
She cast aside her broached gray plaid, 
Her skin wool hose and shoon; 
A gold weft veil o’er her neck is laid, 
Anda silver dropped goun; 
And she has forgot her bonnie Scotch 
song, 
Which so sweet from her lips did move, 
And thrown a nobier raiment off, 
My long and faithful love. 


LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 


V. 
She may show at the church her chain a 
gold, 
Hung o’er her bosom bare; 
She may show those silver-netted sprainos 
Which truss her inky hair, . 
And she may show her new domain, 
So richly taid and fair; 
And she may show her heart to God, 
What broken vows are there. 
HitD ALLAN, 
ae 
SONNET. 
By Tuomas Epwarps, Esq. author of 
the Canons of Criticism, . 
To T. Wray, Esq. written during a Fit if 
Sicknese. 
TRUST me, dear Wray, not all these 
three months’ pain, 
Though tedious seems the time in painto 
wear. 
Nor all those restless nights, through 
which in vain 
V’ve sought for kindly sleep to lull my 
care. 


Not allthose lonely meals and meagre fare, 

Uncheered with converse of a friendly 

guest, 

close confinement, 

wholesome air 

And exercise, of medicines the best; 

Have sunk my spirits or my _ soul op- 
pressed, 

Light are those woes and easy to be bom, 

If weighed with those which racked ny 
tortured breast, 

‘When my fond heart from Amoret was 
torn; 

So true that word of Solomon I find— 

‘No pain so grievous as a wounded 
mind.” 


This barred from 
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Articics of literary intelligence, inserted by the booksellersinthe Unirep Srates 


GazET7E, will be copied into this Magazine without further order. 


RECENT AMERICAN PUBLICATIONS. 
By Tiomas Barton Zantzinger, and Co. 
Philadelphia, 
Published—The third number of the 
3d volu:ne of the Mirror of Taste and Dra- 
matick Censor, for March 1811; embel- 
lished with a striking likeness of Mrs. 

Wood. 


By Farrand and Nichoias, Phi/adelphia, 
Published—The American Review of 
History and Polnicks, and General Repo- 
sitory of Literature and State Papers. No. 
Il. jor April 1811. 
By David Hogan, Philadelphia, — 
Published—The first number of the first 
volume of Reports of Cases, Adjudged 1 
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she Courts of Common Pleas of the First 
judicial District of Pennsylvania. By Pe- 
A. Browne. 
a By E. Low, New York, 
Published —No. 141 of the new and 
complete American Encyclopedia, : 
By the Franklin Company, New York, 
Published—The 6th Volume of Jolin- 
gon’s New York Reports. Price 6 dollars. 
Also, Part I. Vol. 7 of do. Price 2 dolls. 
By J. Belcher, Boston, 
Published—The Poor Lodger. A Come- 
dy in 5 Acts. By W. C. White, author of 
the Clergyman’s Daughter. 
Also—The Clergyman’s Daughter. A 
Tragedy. 
By E. Morford, Wiilington and Co. 
Charleston, 
Published—Minstrelsey of Edmund the 
Wanderer. Collected by his early com- 
panion and intimate friend, lieutenant 
Spence, of the United States’ Navy. Price 
9 dollars. 
“ Tove is a tender passion, felt alone 
By kindred souls of feeling and of fire; 
Pew are the blissful number who have 
known 
The joy, which Love, requited, can in- 
spire; 
ie knew those raptures, but, alas! not 
long, 
Crossed in affection in its early day, 
He felt in bitterness of grief its wrong, 
Fled from the world to wretchedness a 
rey.” 
Also—The Weekly Monitor. A series 
of Essays on Moral and Religious sub- 
jects. By a Layman. 


PROPOSED AMERICAN PUBLICATIONS. 


J. Simpeon and Co. New Brunswick, M. J. 
Have in press—Spiritual Treasury. By 
W. Mason, Esq. 2 vols. 8vo. on fine paper 
at 4 dolls. per set. The work will be 
published with all convenient despatch. 
The Franklin Company, New York, 
Propose to publish—A Synthesis of the 
Rules and Principles of the Law of Nisi 
Prius, deduced from the authority of ad- 
judged cases from the earliest authentick 
period to the present time; but, particu- 
larly showing the doctrine of Bailments, 
Bills of exchange and Promisory Notes, 
Marine and other Ensurances, Merchant 
Ships and Seamen—A\lso, the Law of Evi- 
dence; thereby adapting this work as well 
to the use of every professor of the law 
as to that of every merchant and under- 
writer. To which is added, a Table of 
the principal titles, divisions, and subdi- 
‘isions, and Repertorium of the cases 
loubly and systematically digested. By 
Richard Whalley Bridgman, Esq. ; 
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RECENT BRITISH PUBLICETIONS. 


The Shipwreck, or Memoirs of an Irish 
Officer and his Family. A Novel. By 
Theodore Edgeworth, Esq. 3 vols. 12mo 
15s. 

A Winter at St. James’s; or, Modern 
Manners. By Mrs. Hamilton. 4 vols. 12. 

A Winter in Paris, or Memoirs of Mae 
dame de C****. Written by herself. Com. 
prising a View of the Present State of 
Society and Manners in that Capital, and 
interspersed with Anecdotes. 3. vols. 
12mo 15s. 

Modern Finishings for Rooms, in a 
series of designs. By W. F. Pocock. 4to. 
2h. 28. 

Memoirs of Mrs. Mary Ann Radcliff, 
in familiar Letters to her female friend. 
8vo. 10s. 6d. 

A New Theory of the Tides. By Ross 
Cuthbert, Esq. 1s. 6d. 

Alpha Botanica, or the first book which 
should be put into the hands of the Bota- 
nical Student, the beautiful science of 
Botany being here made level to begin- 
ners. Entirely designed for youth. By R. 
J. Thornton, M. D. 8vo. 13s. 

The first Dictionary of two Languages 
under a single Alphabet, English and 
Spanish. By the Rev. Don F. Fernandez, 
A. M. 15s. 

The Harleian Miscellany, a collection 
of scarce, curious, and entertaining Pam- 
phiets and ‘Tracts, as well in manuscript 
as in print, selected from the Library of 
Edward Harley, second Earl of Oxford; 
with notes. By T. Park, F. S. A. Vol. 
Vii. 4to. 

Practical Observations on the formation 
of an Artificial Pupil, in several deranged 
states of the Eye. By B. Gibson, 8vo. 5s. 

Anecdotes of the Manners and Cus- 
toms of London, from the Roman Invasion 


to the Year 1700; including the Origin of 


British Society, Customs, and Manners; 
witha general Sketch of the State of Re- 
ligion, Superstition, Dresses, and Amuse- 
ments of the Citizens of London, during 
that Period. To which are added, Illus- 
trations of the Changes of our Language, 
Literary Customs, and gradual improve- 
ments in’ Style and Versification, and va- 
rious Particulars concerning publick and 
private Libraries. By James Pcller Mal- 
colm, F.S. A. 4to. 32. 3s. 

A Pructical Treatise on Pleadings in 


Assumpsit. By Edward Lawes, Esq. of 


the Inner Temple, Barrister. 8vo. 1. 11s. 
6d. 

The Passions humorously delineated. 
By the late Timothy Bobbin, Esq. Author 
of the Lancashire Dialect; containing 25 
Piates, with his Portrait, Title Plate, and 
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Poetical Descriptions. 4to. 1/. 6s. Plain. 
Ql. 12s. 6d. Coloured. 

The Works of Joseph Butler, L. L. D. 
late Lord Bishop of Durham. To which 
is prefixed, a Life of the Author, by Dr. 
Kippis; and a Preface by Samuel Halifax, 
D.D. late Lord Bishop of Gloucester. 2 
vols. 8vo. 18s. 

A Refutation of Calvinism, in which the 
doctrines of Original Sin, Grace, Rege- 
neration, Satisfaction, and Universal Re- 
demption, are explained; and the peculiar 
tenets maintained by Calvin upon these 
points, are proved to be contrary to Scrip- 
ture, tothe writings of the ancient fathers 
of the Christian church, and to the pub- 
lick Formularies of the Church of En- 
gland. By George Tomline, D.D. F R.S 
Lord Bishop of Lincoln, and Dean of St. 
Paul’s, London. 8vo. 12s. 

The New Chronicle of England and 
France. By Robert Fabyan. Named by 
himself the Concordance of Histories. Re- 
printed from Pynson’s edition of 1516, the 
Hirst part collated with the edition of 1533 
and 1559, and the second with a manu- 
script of the author’s own time, as wellas 
the subsequent editions, including the dif- 
ferent continuations, with a Biographical 
and Literary Preface. By Henry Ellis. 4to. 
Sl. 3s. 

A Familiar Treatise on the Prevention 
and cure of asthmas, difficulty of breathing, 
wheezing, and winter cough, with expli- 
cit instructions for their management and 
eure, To which are added, directions for 
the use of Stramonium. By Mr. Fisher. 

An account of the Campaigns in Poland 
in the years 1806 and 1807, with brief Re- 


marks on the character and composition of 


the Russian army. By Sir Robert Wilson, 
knight and aid-de-camp to the king. 4to. 
1111s. 6d. fine paper, 2/, 2s. 

Chun and Si Ling; an historica) ro- 
miance; in which is introduced some ac- 
count of the customs, manners, and moral 
eonduct of the Chinese. Royal 12mo. 5s. 

The Arabian Night’s Entertainment, 
carefully revised and occasionally correct- 
ed fromthe Arabick; to which is added, a 
selection of new tales, now first translated 
from the Arabick originals; also‘an intro- 
duction and notes, illustrative of the Reli- 
gion, manners, and customs of the Mo- 
hammedans. By Jonathan Scott, L. L. D. 
Oxford, late oriental professor at the Royal 
Military and East India College, &c. 6 
vols. post 8vo. 8/. 15s. 6d. demy 8vo., 51. 
3s. and 15mo. 1/. 16s. 

The Curse of Kehama. By Robert 
Southey. 4to. 1/7. 11s. 6d. ; 


LITERARY INTEI.LIGENCE. 


Gustavus Vasa, the Hero of the Nort}: 
By W. Dimond, esq. 2s 6d , 

The Lady of the Lake, a melo dramagjc 
romance, in three acts, taken from the 
popular poem of that title, and now per 
forming at the theatre royal Edinburgh 
By E. J. Eyre. 2s. 64. 

The Peasant Boy, an opera in three 
acts, as performed at the theatre royal 
Lyceum. By W. Dimond, esq. 2s. 64, ° 


PROPOSED BRITISH PUBLICATIOys, 


Sir George Alley, M. D. of Fermoy, js 
preparing for the press, Reports of the 
utility and employment of Mercury, in the 
treatment of inflammatory and other dix 
eases, in which the exibition of that re. 
medy has been negiected, or considered 
as inadmissible. 

A new and complete edition of Richard. 
son’s Works, with a sketch of his life, by 
the Rev. E. Mangin, an eulogium by Dide. 
rot, and an original portrait, in 19 volume 
crown octavo, is nearly ready tor publica. 
tion. 

The Hitopadesa in the Sanskrita Lan. 
guage, the first Sanscrit Book ever printed 
in Europe, printed at the Library of the 
Honourable East India Company, will be 
published in a few days. 

Sir John Carr is about to publish, in one 
vol. quarto—Descriptive Travels in Spain 
and the Balearick Isles, during the years 
1809 and 1810, to be embeilished with er 
gravings of Views taken on the spot by 
the author, and executed in the bes 
manner 

The secoud edition of a Selection of Cu- 
rious Articles from the Gentleman’s Mr 
gazine, is ‘expected in the course ofa 
month. The editor is now preparing 
fourth volume (to be published separate 
ly) which will contain Biographical Me. 
moirs, Literary Anecdotes, Character d 
Eminent Men, and Topographical Notices. 

The Rev. G. F. Noit has in the press, 
the poems of Henry Howard, earl of Sur- 
rey, of Sir Thomas Wyatt, the elder, and 
of certain authors, who flourished in the 
reign of Henry VIII. accompanied with 
notes, and biographical accounts of the 
several writers. 

Mr. James Montgomery, author of the 
Wanderer of Switzerland, has a poem i 
the press, entitled the World before the 
Flood. 

The Jubilee, or the Disappointed Poet, 
ina series of elegies, by Peter Pinds', 
esq is in preparation for the press. 
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